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. There are plenty of 
real Queen Anne houses 
in London, and a few 
even in these United 
States, so that we are 
at no loss to know what 
on the type is. The type 
commenced early in the 
seventeenth century, 
“ED . f when the Gothic ceased 
to be considered com- 
fortable, or even ele- 
gant. One of the first 
town-houses of this 
kind built was from a 
design by Inigo Jones, 
Serre ca = in Queen Street, Lon- 
HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY HOUSE: TIME OF QUEEN ANNE. don; and this was fol- 
F late years the rage has been for what : lowed, as a model, with more or less divergence, 
has been called *‘ Queen Anne.”’ Now, as neither } for quite a century and a half. The reason for 
the architecture nor a good deal of the bric-a-brac, } this successful career was that the model com- 
which goes under that name, really belongs to 3 ; bined more advantages, on the whole, than any 
the Queen Anne period, we think we may be } S other. Indeed, we are not sure if it has ever 
doing a service by showing what actually was } been equaled: if it would not be better, as Grant 
the fashion in architecture, furniture, dress, and } White says, to go back to it. 
other things, in the time of Queen Anne. > When, after the Restoration of Charles II, 
The architecture which is now called “Queen } everything in England took a start forward, 
Anne”’ is, generally, quite nondescript. It is London led the van of progress, and, among 
, 
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the likeness of nothing, ‘either in the heavens } other things, began to make strides in the direc- 
above, or in the earth beneath, or in the waters } tion of domestic architecture that were unknown 
under the earth.” Most of it is a composite of } before. It was then that the system of squares, 
Gothic forms with Georgian or Jacobean details. } as they are called, was inaugurated. A large 
We see, for example, medieval gable-ends with 3 plot of ground was selected, generally a parallel- 
high-pitched roofs, combined with dormer-win- } ogram of about five hundred feet, and around the 
dows and round-headed doors; here a bit of } four sides of this, handsome houses were erected : 
fifteenth century work, there a bit of eighteenth : } the centre being railed in and planted with trees. 
a copy, not of mansions of Queen Anne’s time, 3 Among the first of these squares was that of 
but of old tumble-down manor-houses that have } Lincoln’s Inn. Then followed Bedford Square 
been altered and patched up, with every genera- and next Russell Square; and then Soho, which 
tion, till they have become architectural false- all through the reign of Anne continued the 
hoods, not to say monstrosities. And this is } centre of fashion. To these succeeded, at various 
what is called “‘ Queen Anne.”’ ? times during the last century, the aad 
(875) 
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then Berkley, Leicester, Portman, Belgrave, and 
finally Eaton. Altogether, there are now, in 
London, more than a hundred of these squares. 
Forming, as they do, breathing-centres, so to 
speak, for the great metropolis, they are invalu- 
able from a sanitary point of view; while in 
point of taste, though they do not always come 
up to what one would wish, they are decided im- 
provements on the dull monotonous streets, which 
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EAST INDIA HOUSE: TIME OF QUEEN ANNE. 


characterize the larger part of the mighty British 
metropolis. 

It is in these squares that we see the real 
architecture of the times: neither that of the 
high aristocracy nor that of the ordinary people. 
Here and there, we find survivals of splendid 
mansions, the town-houses of the nobility, that 
show in what manner the great lords were lodged 
in the days of Queen Anne. Of these the most 
striking is Marlborough House, given to the first 











Duke of Marlborough by the nation, and now 
occupied in winter by the Prince of Wales. 
Another was the stately edifice, originally built 
for a private residence, but afterwards known as § 
the First East India House, and now torn down. 
Still another was the mansion occupied by the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. The type of house, 
first set by Inigo Jones, continued, as we have 
said, down to the reign of Queen Anne; and in 
fact was followed, with some alterations, late 
into the last century: until it gave place to the 
gimerack erections, which culminated in the 
sham fagades of Regent Street and the Regent’s 
Park. 

These Queen Anne houses had, usually, fairly 
high ceilings, spacious rooms, rather wide halls, 
and often handsome staircases. Their drawing- 
rooms were generally two, divided not by doors, ‘ 





but by an open archway. In Hogarth’s “ Mar- 
riage a la Mode” is a good picture of one of 
these suites of rooms. The walls of these houses 
were usually wainscoted, though, early in Queen 
Anne’s'reign, paper-hangings began to come into 
vogue: these, at first, however, were quite costly, 
being imitations of the Spanish leather hangings 
and Flemish tapestry with which the great 
nobility draped their walls. In the more aristo- 
cratic mansions, 
the wainscots 
were in oak, and 
richly carved; 
but in ordinary 
dwellings, they 
were in pine, or 
other soft woods, 
painted white. 
The stairs, in 
every-day resi- 
dences were nar- 
row, quite down 
to Queen Anne’s 
time, when it 
began to be re- 
marked that 
they were “ now 
constructed wide 
enough to allow 
two people to go up side by side.’’ The balusters 
were often twisted, a relic of Gothic taste; but 
this gradually gave way to a more classic pattern. 
There are, in Philadelphia, two buildings, yet 
standing, which are essentially Queen Anne, 
though dating nearly twenty years later; for in 
the Colonies, the fashion in architecture, for 
reasons not far to seek, were usually a generation 
behind those of the mother country. These build- 
ings are Christ Church, erected A. D. 1728, and 


: Independence Hall, built a few years later. 


In England, none of the churches built in this 
reign at all resembled what the architects now 
call “Queen Anne.’ One of the most beautiful 
of these was St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, erected 
little before the Queen’s accession, and the other, 
St. Martin’s in the Fields, finished a few years 
after her death. Of the great country mansions, 
Blenheim stands first. Among the squares is 
Berkley Square. In St. James’ Square, also, are 
several houses erected at this period. 

If there was one thing which, in Queen Anne's 
day, was avoided, it was sham. The silver, if 
often ugly in shape, was at least solid. The fur- 
niture was strong and made to last. Houses 
were built of brick or stone, generally of brick, 
and were meant to live in, and not merely to 
look at. The lath and plaster villas, with which 
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architects are now covering the country, are as 
far removed, not only in style, but in solidity 
and comfort, from the real ‘‘Queen Anne”’ 
house as day is from night. Constructively, 
therefore, they were correct. 

The next question is how those houses were 
furnished. On this point, we have plenty of co- 
temporary evidence, in the shape of engravings. 
But it is curious to notice that in these engray- 
ings we never see much furniture in a room, 
and little or no bric-a-brac. A table, a sofa, a 
few chairs; these comprise the whole: to which 
must be added curtains to the windows. The 
chairs were, generally, high-backed. A cut of a 
tea-party, which we re-engrave, shows the ladies, 
in their stiff brocades, sitting in such chairs. 

The fenders, tongs, andirons, ete., are’ seen 
in an engraving, which we also give, which is 
copied from the advertisement of an ironmonger, 
who dealt in those articles. The back of the fire- 
place, it will be noticed, is of cast-iron, orna- 
mented; and in many old houses, in the Middle 
States as well as in New England, similar ones 
are still to be found. The bedsteads were fre- 
quently very elaborate and costly, but not so 
much carved as a century earlier. The porce- 


lain was wholly Chinese or Japanese; for as yet ‘ 
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} kaolin had not been found in Europe: it was 
} thirty years later before the factory at Dresden 
was started, and fifty before that at Sevres. 
Even the ware that was not porcelain was rude 
and coarse, even for such ware. On the tables 
of the great nobility, silver, at least on state 
occasions, was always used, while, amiong others, 
rich merchants as well as successful traders, 
pewter was the usual material. The poor still con- 
tinued to eat off wooden platters, as their ancestors 
had done from before the Norman.Conquest. An 
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COSTUMES OF THE NOBILITY AND GENTRY: TIME OF QUEEN ANNE. 


ordinary mechanic breakfasted with his appren- ; 
tices, the food being ‘ water-porridge, boiled ; 
thick,” while a bowl of milk stood on the table, 
into which all promiscuously dipped their spoons. 


How did the subjects of Queen Anne dress? 
On this point also we have plenty of evidence, 
and we can best illustrate this from cotempo- 
’ rary engravings. The favorite head-dress of a 
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THE ‘‘QUEEN ANNE’’ 

lady was the Fontanges, a hideous affair as we} full-bottomed wigs. Human hair, consequently, 
would now think, but which almost every woman, } ; brought a very high price, as much as three 
who aspired to be thought “ genteel,’’ then wore. : hundred dollars of our money having been paid, 

When this eccentric gear was not indulged in, } on more than one occasion, to a young girl for 
ladies generally wore their hair in curls, in a; her head of hair. The fan was thought even 
fashion that was certainly more picturesque. ; more necessary than it is now. Umbrellas were 
Patches were universal. They were stuck all; used only by ladies, being thought too effeminate 
over ~ face, and thought extremely ‘ stun- } for gentlemen, and were of a rude pattern, very 
ning,” as a London beauty would now say; to; like the Chinese ones that we see to-day. 

the taste of this generation they look ridiculous, ; Everybody played cards: in fact, as ladies read 
and as if the wearer was pitted with little black; less than now, cards and fancy-work were 
fever-spots. Wigs were worn, almost universally, ; their only resource: besides, the age seemed to 
by gentlemen: generally what was called the ; be one given over to gambling: even the church 
condoned lotteries. Both sexes took snuff, 

women sometimes using a spoon, instead of 
the fingers ; but this was a refinement that was 
considered rather weak. The food eaten was 
comparatively coarse: very few, even of the 
nobles, had French cooks; and salted meats 
were quite common. Drinking was carried to 
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SOHO SQUARE: FASHIONABLE QUARTER IN TIME OF QUEEN ANNE. 


excess, even in the best society. Tea and coffee $ But the tavern of that day was not the mere 
were as universally drunk as now, however. ; drinking-saloon of modern times. It was kept 

Indeed, the coffee-house was an institution ; as much for eating as for drinking, and even 
peculiar to the times. Everybody resorted to it. ; great nobles often gave dinners there, instead of 





One reason of this, perhaps, was its cheapness. 
The guest paid a penny, equivalent to about five 
cents now, for his cup of coffee, which was 
brought to him hot; and after that, he had, so to 
speak, ‘the run of the house,” and might stay 
half an hour, or half the day, just as he chose. 
It is true the accommodations were of the sim- 
plest. But in spite of this, perhaps because of 
it, the coffee-house was the resort of all the great 
wits. Dryden had his corner in one, where he 
could always be found, surrounded by a little 
court of admirers. Gentlemen left their address 
at their coffee-house, just as they now do at their 
club. 


The tavern was also a favorite resort. } 


in their own houses. These taverns, however, 
were also frequently the scene of brawls, and as 
all gentlemen then wore swords, the brawls 
sometimes ended in murder. 

With all its comparative coarseness socially, 
the age, nevertheless, ‘was a brilliant one intel- 
lectually. There have been few periods, in 
English literature, when there was such a galaxy 
of wits as Addison, Steele, Swift, Bolingbroke, 
Congreve, Wycherly, De Foe, Farquahar, Atter- 
bury, and Prior, with Dryden to inaugurate it, 
and Pope to share in it, and live to carry on its 
traditions to a later generation. Yet with all 
this splendor of intellect, all this high culture: 
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among some of the men, 
there never was a time, in 
any recent. period of English 
history, when the education 
of woman was at so low an 
ebb. There was no Lady 


Jane Grey, as there had E> 


been nearly two centuries 
earlier, to take pride in the 
study of Greek. The con- 
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sequence was that the liter- <ey 


ature of the time almost in- 
variably speaks with pity- 
ing contempt of the sex. 
All the women are Lady 
Bettys, with a pet dog, if 
not a pet monkey. Noneof 


them rise to the ideals of = = 
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TEA-PARTY, FROM A PRINT OF THE TIME OF QUEEN ANNE. 


Shakespeare’s nobler crea- 


tions: none of them are Imogens, or Cordelias, } 


or Portias, or Rosalinds. 
The spelling of these fne ladies, as if to bear 
out this opinion, was, as cotemporary letters 


show, particularly bad. One of the eminent 


families of the day was the Wentworths, Lord 
Wentworth being a grandnephew of the great 
Earl of Stafford, who was executed in the reign 
of Charles the First. His mother may, therefore, 


‘«Gibletor,’’ and Prussia, “Prutia,’’ She sneers 
at her ‘‘cozen W,”’ for setting up a ‘‘ fyne coach 
and ekopadg.’’ Success to her is ‘suckses.”’ 
A celebrated baronet is “‘ kild in a dewel.’’ “The 
death of a pet dog (we commend this particularly 
to her imitators in this generation, who dote on 
poodles) is described in the following choice kan- 
guage: ‘‘As it leved soe it dyed, full of lov 
leening its head in my bosom, never offered to 


be supposed to have been one of the best educated ; snap at any body in its horrid torter but nussle 


women of her time. She writes of the cele- 
brated Beau Fielding as “old Boe Feelding.” 
Ske describes her pets as the “monkey, the 
parat, and the five-doggs.”’ Gibraltar she calls 


its head to us and loock 

















earnestly upon me and 
Sue, whoe cryed for thre 
days as if it had been for 
achilde or husband.” But 
she was not alone in her 
orthography ; she was, in 
truth, only a type of her 
sex; for the Duchess of 
Marlborough, the great 
Sarah herself, spelt her 
title «‘ Molberry.” 

There was one accom- 
plishment, however, in 
which the women of Queen 
Anne’s reign excelled, and 
that was dancing; and 
with it went the graceful 
carriage of the person, 
which nearly always at- 














tends proficiency in that 
art. Nor was music neg- 
lected. In fact, the taste 
for it was more general, 
perhaps, than in our own 
day. Part-singing was 
especially popular. The 
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musical instruments in 
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spinet, and the harpsichord; for as yet the 
piano had not been invented. It was in 
Queen Anne’s reign that Italian opera was 
first introduced into England. In her reign 
also, Handel was brought over to London, 
through the influence of a number of noble- 
men and other gentlemen devoted to music, 
and remained there, more or less, for the 
rest of his life. 

But if one would know thoroughly the 
social life of Queen Anne’s reign, it is only 
necessary to read Steele and Addison, who 
have described it, again and again, in the 
Spectator, Tatler, ete, etc. Swift, in his 
Journal to Stella, is also full of information 
on the subject. Of no period of English 
history is the information on the manners 
and customs, and even modes of thought, 
more complete. By what strange perversity, 
notwithstanding this, what is now called 
‘Queen Anne,” especially in architecture, 
goes by that name, “no fellow,’ as Dun- 


most common use were the chamber-organ, the dreary says, ‘‘ can find out.” 





SOUR GRAPES. 





BY CARRIE F. L 





*Twas when the pnrple grapes were ripe, 
Beneath the autumn skies, 

When all the woods were golden-brown 
And full of ghostly sighs, 

When golden-rod waved torches bright 
On many a breezy hill, 

I went with Rose to gather grapes 
Beside the ruined mill. 


Dear Rose: her face smiles back at me 
Through mists of troubled years, 

Forever young, forever fair, 
Undimmed by time or tears. 

I hear the echo of her laugh, 
That made my pulses thrill, 

That happy day we gathered grapes 
Beside the ruined mill. 





- WHEELER. 

To-day the fields and meadow-lands 
Are steeped in golden calm; 

The winding vales are blue with haze, 
The woods o’erflow with balm ; 

The golden-rod glows wild and bright 
On many a sunny hill; 

I go alone to gather grapes 
Beside the ruined mill. 


"Tis many long and weary years 
Since that sweet autumn day, 

We talked of love beneath these vines. 
She jilted me, “ they say,” 

And broke my heart. Well, let them talk. 
No woman has that power. 

I would not have her if I could, 
But, ugh! these grapes are sour. 





FORGIVE AND FORGET. 





BY 8. E. 


GORDON. 





Forarvr and forget! °Tis a maxim worth heeding, 
Recall the harsh judgment so hasty and stern ; 
Not one of us all but is certainly needing 
Some friendly forbearance and grace in return. 


Unkindness and malice are weeds that grow thickly, 
But patience and love may transform them to flowers; 
Remember our journey is over toe quickly 
To waste on ill-feeling a tithe of its hours, 
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Forgive and forget! Let the bitter thought perish, 

Life does not lack sorrow more weighty, more real ; 
And in the sharp sting of resentment, why cherish 

The thorn that must rankle where pardon might heal? 


Forgive and forget! For we know not how often 
"Twill spare us the pang of an endless regret. 

Don’t wait for the future your anger to soften, 
Oh, now is the time to forgive and forget. 























PRETTY PEGGY. 





BY ADELAIDE MERRIMAN. 





‘Pretty Peacy’’ was what the boys at school 
used to call her. She certainly did look pretty, 
as she sat on the doorstep, “ that night in June,” 
gazing at the moon. Yes, ‘pretty, in spite of 
looking cross. Yet how could anyone look cross 
on such a night: with its moonlight, its scent of 
June roses, and its music; faint sweet music, 
which floated out from between the lace curtains 
of the next house, and was wafted to Peggy, 
along with the scent of the flowers. Yet it was 
just this music that made Peggy cross. 

For Maria Earle was the performer, and Peggy 
had little love for Maria, with her patronizing 
airs, and graces, and stories of her numberless 
conquests. She was the first soprano in St. 
John’s Chapel, and could use her eyes, rumor 
said, quite as well as her voice, especially if the 
leading tenor happened to be particularly hand- 
some. But of all this, Peggy knew nothing per- 
sonally; for her own family did not go to St. 
John’s, but to a much less aristocratic place of 
worship. Still, as we have said, she had no 
especial love for Maria, and so the soft sweet 
music did anything but soothe her. She sat 
there, growing more and more discontented every 
moment. She wondered why Maria should be 
rich, and should travel, and have everything the 
world could give: while she, Peggy, had to 
spend her youth in a dingy little cottage, wash- 
ing dishes, and helping take care of the children- 

“Ah, if I could only change places with Maria 
for a little while,” sighed Peggy, and then she 
smiled furtively to herself. ‘She was prettier, 
much prettier, than Maria, and she knew it. 
‘‘ What a difference money makes,’”’ she thought. 
“Here I sit, in a calico dress, all alone, on a 
shaky old doorstep, while just over there, Maria 
is seated in an elegant parlor, all dressed in filmy 
white, while some young man from the city 
hovers near, listening to her playing, and no 
doubt thinking she looks like an angel. I won- 
der who is over there to-night, anyway: whether 
it’s Charley Rawling again, or Mr. Whitney ?”’ 

Here, as the music ceased, and a light appeared 
in the opposite drawing-room, Peggy’s curiosity 
got the better of her, and she ran down to the 
gate, which separated the Earles’ spacious 
grounds from her father’s little garden. Under 
the chandelier, in full view, stood a strange gen- 
tleman; and never, never, thought Peggy, as she 








gazed, had she beheld such a handsome man. 
He was young. He was tall, and straight, and 
dark. And while she looked, his face broke into 
a smile, which made it ten times more charming 
than before. 

««Who can he be?”’ thought Peggy. 

But just here the fretful tones of her mother’s 
voice were heard, calling her to come in out of 
the dew; and poor Peggy reluctantly obeyed, 
resolving, however, te call on Maria the very 
next day, and learn the name of this fascinating 
stranger. 

But Peggy was spared this; for as she was 
washing up the breakfast dishes, next morning, 
there was a little rustle in the lilac bushes which 
grew at the side of the house; and the next 
moment, Maria Earle appeared at the open 
window. 

‘‘Good-morning, Peggy,’’ cried she, airily, 
folding her arms on the window-sill, and looking 
in. ‘ Hard at work, as usual, like the little busy 
bee. I declare, you’re a constant reproach to 
such a gay butterfly as I am. Well, I’ve come 
to say good-by again. Guess where I am going 
this time.’ 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” said Peggy, care- 
fully Wiping the china tea-pot, which had a 
cracked nose. ‘‘ But wherever it is, I suppose 
you are perfectly happy, as you hate to stay in 
this dull place so much.” 

‘Well, no, Peggy,’’ said Maria. ‘That's the 
singular part of it. Though I am going to the 
White Mountains, with the Livingstones, I find, 
for once in my life, that it is hard to leave.’ 

“There certainly must be some extraordinary 
attraction, if you do not want to go with the 
Livingstones.”’ 

“‘There is an extraordinary attraction,’ said 
Maria. ‘My cousin, Arthur Montgomery, came 
last night, and he is to spend three months here, 
and preach in St. John’s Chapel, while Doctor 
Sumner takes his vacation.” 

«So he’s the attraction, is he?’’ asked Peggy. 
“‘T should never have imagined that you would 
fancy a minister.” 

*That’s all you know about it,’’ said Maria. 
“T’ve had doctors, and lawyers, and professors, 
and music-teachers”—Peggy thought to her- 
self: ‘‘and handsome tenors also, if all I’ve 
heard is true,” but she said nothing—‘on 
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my list; and have had lovely liitle flirtations { tinued the Rev. Arthur Montgomery, blandly. 


with them all; but I have never yet had a 
chance to try my powers on a minister; and 
Maude Benton says they are more interesting { 
than all the rest. Why, her father’s assistant 
proposed to her three times. Now isn’t it a 
shame I should miss this lovely chance? Be- 
sides, he’s just grand, Peggy. Such eyes you 
never saw. If I hadn’t supposed he was some 
tiresome old stick, I would never have agreed to 
join the party : but you see he’s only my second 
cousin; and I never saw him before. You ought 
to go to St. John’s to-morrow, and hear him. 
Well, I must be off now. But I shall hurry home 
from the mountains, in time to have a little fun 
before he leaves. Meanwhile, don’t you be 
making eyes at him, ‘over the garden wall.’ 
Good-by, Peggy,’’ and Maria vanished, humming 
a gay little air. 

‘‘T should really like to go and hear him,” 
Peggy said to herself, thinking of his fine eyes. 
So, the next morning, she donned her best white 
muslin, and her little straw hat trimmed with 
pink roses; and giving a last hasty but approving 
glance into the little mirror, she hurried off to 
St. John’s Chapel, where the usher, seeing she 
was a stranger, conducted her far up the aisle, 
into one of the front seats, especially reserved for 
such purposes. 

When Peggy gained courage to lift her head, 
and look at the Rev. Arthur Montgomery, whose 
deep tones were filling the church as he read the 
service, she felt that never before, or never again, 
would it fall to her lot to gaze upon such a noble 
being. And the Rev. Arthur Montgomery, 
though he read the service in the most devout 
and attentive manner, was nevertheless aware 
that a very pretty young lady had come into 
church rather late, and was gazing at him with 
most exemplary interest. 

The next afternoon, as Peggy was sitting under 
the old pear-tree in the garden, she saw the Rev. 


Arthur Montgomery strolling through the grounds 


on the other side of the hedge. After a time, he } 
chanced to look in her direction; and greatly to} 
her surprise, he immediately strode down the } 
walk, opened the gate, and came towards her. 
Peggy rose in fear and trembling, awaiting the 
approach of this august personage. 
“I beg pardon for intruding,’’ said the rev- } 








‘And as I am to have charge of this parish 
| Gorng the summer, it gives me great pleasure 
to make the acquaintance of my parishioners,” 

“Oh, sir, you are mistaken,’ said Peggy, 
timidly. ‘I went to your church yesterday; 
but I am not a member.”’ 

“Ah,” said the Rev. Arthur Montgomery, 
gazing down at Peggy’s pretty flushed face, with 
a glance of admiration. ‘Your family go else- 
where; but you prefer St. John’s.” 

“I’m sure, sir, I don’t know,”’ faltered she, 
hardly conscious of what she said. 

‘“‘Well, suppose we sit down here, and talk 
about it,’’ said the Rev. Arthur Montgomery, 
seating himself. ‘‘ Now, my child, you can tell 
me all your thoughts and feelings, just as freely 
as if I were your father. Though I may not look 
old in years,’’ continued he, with a most benevo- 
lent and edifying expression of countenance, 
‘still, I am much older than you, my child.” 
She was seventeen, and he twenty-five. ‘And 
in experience, I am aged and careworn, beside 
such an innocent little wayside blossom. I have 
lived and suffered.” Here he raised his dark 
melancholy eyes toward heaven. ‘And now, 
I only ask to devote the remainder of my life to 
doing some little good to my fellow-men. If I 
can help you, my dear child, believe me I shall 
be only too happy,’’ and again he bent those fas- 
cinating eyes on Pegzy’s downcast face. 

Poor pretty Peggy! It seemed as if an angel 
had come down from the skies, and had asked to 
assist her. 

She hardly knew how it was, but before that 
afternoon was over, she felt as if she had known 
the Rev. Arthur Montgomery for years. She 
told him all her little trials and temptations; 
and how she hated to work; and how she some- 
times envied Maria Earle; and in reply, he 
talked to her so beautifully, that she felt he must 
be inspired, like the prophets of old. 

After that afternoon—thaugh Peggy’s mother, 
an old-fashioned church-member, did not view 
' the clerical stranger with any great approval— 
Peggy saw a good deal of the Rev. Arthur Mont- 
gomery. 

He had a way of strolling down to the hedge 


in the morning, when Peggy was picking berries. 


; Then he often came over during the long summer 


erend gentleman, removing his hat with an afternoons, when Peggy sat, with her sewing, 
elegant bow. “But did I not see you at church { under the old pear-tree. On these occasions, he 


yesterday ?” 


‘Yes, sir,’ faltered Peggy, blushing very ’ 
; out of his wonderful dark eyes. 


much, and thinking to herself, -‘ what beautiful 
eyes he has.” 
“I thought I remembered your face,” con- 


would read aloud from Tennyson, and discuss the 
poems with Peggy. looking unutterable things 


Once or twice, he and Peggy took long strolls 
in the moonlight, and Peggy thought that never 
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before in her life had she known what real hap- 
piness was. She read the books he lent her. 
She learned his favorite poems by heart, and 
privately. resolved that she would join St. John’s 
‘at an early day. 

It was the pleasantest summer Peggy had ever 
spent. But alas, the pleasant things in this life 
never last very long—more’s the pity. One day, 
the Rev. Arthur Montgomery failed to appear 
under the pear-tree as usual. Neither did he 
come the next day, or the next. Poor little 
Peggy wandered about the garden all alone, her 
heart filled with sad forebodings. 

‘“‘T wonder if he is sick,”’ she said to herself; 
“or if he has been suddenly called away; or 
if—’’ But just here, she ceased to wonder. A 
dashing little phaeton, the property of Maria 
Earle, appeared, coming rapidly down the hill; 
and in the phaeton sat Miss Maria Earle, and 
beside her the Rev. Arthur Montgomery. Maria, 
who was dazzling to behold, in a new French 
costume, and a most irresistible hat, was de- 
voting herself to her companion with such suc- 
cess that neither of them saw the little figure 
which stood at the gate, gazing after them with 
clenched hands and flushed cheeks. 

“Ah,” said Peggy, very slowly, to herself, 
“that explains it. Maria has come home. 
Maria. Oh, how I hate her.’ 

And then she rushed tumultuously into the 
house, and upstairs to her little room, slamming 
the doors behind her with great violence. 

“T’m sure I don’t know what’s got into Peggy 
lately,’ said her mother, looking after her in 
astonishment. 

How blind these mothers are, sometimes. 

The Rey. Arthur Montgomery did not desert 
Peggy entirely, however. Still, everything was 
different. On Sundays, Maria sat conspicuous 
in the organ-gallery, directly opposite the Rev. 
Arthur, her eyes never leaving him for a 
moment; and more than once poor Peggy fancied 
he himself glanced oftener towards the choir 
than was necessary. Whenever he came over to 
Peggy’s house, and began to read as of old, in 
the most interesting part of the story or poem 
Maria was sure to appear on the scene, and she 
would invariably drag him away on one excuse 
or another, often casting a little backward glance 
of triumph at Peggy, as she vanished through 
the gate. 

Now was'the time for Peggy to put into prac- 
tice the teachings of the Rev. Arthur Mont- 
gomery, by bearing her trials in a meek and 
Christian-like manner. But I am sorry to con- 


fess that, in spite of her having had such an 
exemplary teacher, she grew decidedly cross, 


$ 





while her feelings towards Maria were anything 
but Christian-like. 

There was a picnic not long after this, a picnic 
in which all the churches united: so of course 
everyone was there. Peggy went, and wore a 
new blue muslin, every stitch of which she had 
made herself. She had looked wistfully in the 
glass as she put it on, and wondered if he would 
really be there, and if he would come and ialk to 
her, as he used to before Maria came home. 
Yes, he was there. Peggy saw him as soon ag 
she reached the grounds. But the sight gave 
her very little pleasure; for Maria was there 
also, hovering near, as usual. When, a short 
time after, he offered his arm to Maria, and they 
started off for a long stroll through the woods, 
the sight made poor Peggy so wretched, that she 
sought a sequestered bower, “ far from the mad- 
ding crowd,’”’ and gave vent to her misery in 
tears. Whether they were tears of woe, when 
she thought of the fickleness of the Rev. Arthur 
Montgomery, or tears of spite, when she thought 
of Maria, she hardly knew, or cared to know, in 
fact. 

She lay sobbing on the ground, a most dismal 
little blue heap, when she suddenly heard a 
voice, whose deep mellow tones she knew only 
too well. 

‘My poor dear child, what is it that grieves 
you so terribly?” it said; and she felt herself 
lifted from the ground by a strong arm; and 
found her head, the next moment, resting very 
near the manly shoulder of the Rev. Arthur 
Montgomery. 

Peggy continued to weep, howéver, and 
between her sobs she told him to “G-go away 
and l-leave her,” to ‘‘g-go back and find 
M-Maria,” and’ then she sobbed harder than 
ever. 

A queer little smile darted across the counte- 
nance of the Rev. Arthur Montgomery, when he 
heard this. But he wiped her tears away with 
his delicately-scented handkerchief, and called 
her his ‘poor dear child,” his ‘little white 
dove,”’ etc., until she gradually grew calmer. Then 
he took her hand, and said, in his most fatherly 
and benevolent manner: : 

‘“« My dear little girl, it grieves me very much 
to find you like this. I love you, my dear child, 
more than you think, and always want to re- 
member your face as rosy, and smiling, and 
happy. I am going back to my work, to-morrow 
—there, there, dear little heart, don’t sob so. [I 
am going back to the city, with its noise, and 
dust, and heat, and I shall take back with me a 
beautiful memory of the little wayside blossom 
who helped make my visit so pleasant. I shall 
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never forget you, little one. I have but a lonely ; to hide it, for I saw it. He gave it to you, and 
life before me. I shall never marry. The church: here’s the mate to it.’’ 
is my bride. For her I shall work, and live,} Maria held up her hand, on which glittered a 
and die. Yet often, in my lonely moments, I; new plain gold ring, the very counterpart of 
shall think of my little friend; and as I do not ; Peggy's. ; 
wish her to quite forget me, I have brought; ‘lhe two girls looked at each other in silence. 
her something, that when she looks upon it, she} Maria spoke first. 
may remember her distant friend, and call to ‘“‘Peggy,”’ said she, rather faintly, ‘‘did he 
mind his teachings.”’ used to call you his ‘ dear child’?’’ 
Here he slipped a little plain gold ring on} Peggy nodded. 
Peggy’s finger. Then, as voices. were heard ‘‘And did he say you were like a white dove; - 
coming in that direction, they both arose. and talk to you about your soul, and joining the 
‘‘Good-by, my dear, dear child,’ said the} church?’ 
Rey. Arthur Montgomery, and drawing her “Yes,” faltered Peggy. 
towards him, he kissed her on the forehead, ina} ‘‘Did he give you the ring when he said good- 
most fatherly manner, and then disappeared in} by, and tell you how much he loved you, and 
the woods, and from Peggy’s eyes, forever. that he should never marry, because the church 
The poor little thing cried herself to sleep that } was his bride?” 
night. Her heart was broken, she knew it was. “Yes,” said Peggy. 
She should pine away and die before spring. Of} There was another silence. Then Maria took 
that she felt assured. There was but one sweet } off her ring, and threw it to the other end of the 
drop in her cup of bitterness. Her ‘dear; garden, with considerable energy. 
friend’’ had said the church was his bride; and As she arose to go, she remarked: ‘I had an 
under those circumstances, he could never, never } idea, all along, that he was a regular humbug. 
marry Maria. But we won’t say anything about this, will we, 
The next afternoon, as Peggy sat on the dear; Peggy?” 
old seat under the pear-tree, she heard the gate-; ‘‘ No,” said Peggy, ‘‘ we won’t.’’ 
latch click, and looking up, saw Maria coming; Nevertheless, she wore her ring, until Maria 
towards her, with a most woe-begone counte-; came over one day about six months after, to 
nance. report the astonishing news, that the Rev. 
‘‘Well, he’s gone,” were her first words, as; Arthur Montgomery had married the Widow 
she seated herself, in spite of Peggy’s frown, ; Maginnis, who was ten years his senior, and 
‘‘and I am perfectly disconsolate. I don’t think hideously ugly ; but was worth half a million. 
I shall ever sing again at St. John’s. Did you,; That night, Peggy stole out to the well, all 
Peggy, did you ever see such eyes? We had a} alone, and leaning far over, dropped into its 
delicious little flirtation, and the parting—I can § depth—not herself—but a shining little circlet, 
tell you it harrowed up my soul. Maude Benton ; which disappeared under the water with a faint 
was right: ministers are simply adorable, and—; far-away splash. And then, and there, she 
why, Peggy Brown, where did you get that decided that she would not die of a broken 
ring ?’’ she suddenly cried, in an entirely differ- ; heart. 





en 








ent tone of voice. Nor did she; for she has been happily 
Peggy tried to hide her hand under her apron ; } married, for some years, to a handsome young 
but it was too late. ‘ lawyer, who still calls her, as she still deserves 


‘“‘T saw it,” cried Maria. ‘‘You needn’t try * to be called, ‘‘ Prerry Peay.” 
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Lovp wails the wind and drives the sleet, On what far seas rides thy frail bark— 
In all the heav’ns no gleam of light; Oh, where art thou to-night? 
The raindrops at my casement beat— 
Oh, where art thou to-night? While I am sheltered safe from harm, 
Besides my hearthstone, warm and bright, 
An awful fear is at my heart, What fear, perchance, thy soul alarms— 


I seem to see thee stark and white, Oh, where art thou to-night? 
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CHAPTER I. 


} sion and command to induce me to leave Sunny- 


‘FAREWELL, my child; may you be happy in ; brooke at the prescribed time. It was only after 


your new home.” 


A kiss, a fond embrace, and I was alone, at ; 
the little wayside station, my eyes strained tear- ; 
fully after the fast receding cars, that bore away ; 


with them my beloved teacher, Miss Withers, 
who had chosen to see me safely from Sunny- 


promising that she would endeavor to gain my 
guardian’s consent to my return to Sunnybrooke 
Seminary that I would obey the terms of my 
father’s will; and I privately formed a resolution 
to be such a disagreeable addition to the circle at 
Oakwood, that this consent would not be hard to 


brooke Seminary to Oakwood, where her care { obtain. 


over me ended. 


My spirits are at their lowest ebb, as I stand 


An unceasing and tender care it had been, from { watching the faint wreaths of smoke left by the 
the time when a wee child of six I was placed in ; vanished train, that bears away from me the only 
her charge until now, when a full-grown maiden parent I had ever known. 


of seventeen, I passed into the hands of my guard- 


A respectful ‘‘ Will you go to the carriage, 


ian, Mr. Neale Rutherford, of Oakwood. The mum?’ recalls me to the existence of a solemn- 


invisible hands of Mr. Neale Rutherford, I might 
' word it; for at the present time, that personage 


looking coachman at my elbow. Mechanically, I 
follow him to the other side of the depot, where 


was somewhere in the far East, enjoying the so- ‘ two bay horses paw the ground impatiently. “I 


ciety of gorillas, apes, and various other speci- 
mens of undeveloped human nature. 

Twice only in my natural life had I been fav- 
ored with a glimpse of this quondam guardian of 
mine: firstly, when he placed me at school after 
the death of my father, and lastly, when he 
bade me good-by, previous to his departure from 
America. I was only ten years old at the time; 
but I can remember distinctly how much afraid 
I was of the tall dark gentleman with the keen 
black eyes. I would not look at him; it was a 
childish freak I had when I did not like people, 
and when he bent down to kiss me, I shook my 
curls over my face, and held them there. I 
remember he laughed a little hard laugh, and 
said something I did not understand, about chil- 
dren and fools speaking the truth. All this I 
recollect perfectly well, together with the reproof 
I received afterwards from Miss Withers, for my 
‘unaccountable behavior,’”’ as she termed it. 

Directions had been left with Miss Withers, in 
case my guardian did not return home before my 
seventeenth birthday, when my _ school-days 
ceased, that I was to be dispatched to Oakwood, 
my guardian’s place of residence, like any other 
package of goods, where his sister, who did the 
honors of his house, would have full instructions 
concerning myself. 

If I disliked Mr. Neale Rutherford at the age 
of ten, at seventeen I dreaded Mr. Neale Ruther- 
ford’s sister ten thousand times more; and it 
required all of Miss Withers’ power of persua- 





dursent bring the beasts round to the front, as 
they are a bit shy of the injin’,” says Jehu, as 
he holds open the door of the stylish phaeton. 

A quick drive over a smooth country-road, 
then we turn into a beautiful park, for more than 
a mile. We pass through an iron gateway, and 
up a wide avenue of trees, and stop in front of a 
massive pile of stone, that seems born to resist 
the storms of a dozen centuries. 

The hall-door is thrown open. A tall footman 
leads the way to the left, bowing obsequiously, 
as he throws open the door of a long drawing- 
room. 

The light within is so subdued, after the 
bright sunshine without, that at first I can dis- 
tinguish nothing, and stand motionless ; then I 
give a great start, as a voice from the far end of 
the room says: 

“ Will it please Miss Graeme to advance ?” 

I obey, and become dimly conscious of a tall 
severe-looking lady, who rises in a solemn way, 
takes my hand, and surveying me for a moment 
with a pair of stony gray eyes, points to a chair 
a little distance from her, which I take, and 
wish myself a thousand miles away. 

‘“‘Has your journey fatigued you?” questions 
the voice. 

I say voice, because the figure to which it be- 
longed seemed to have no interest whatever in 
it. I discovered afterwards that Mrs. De Lisle 
considered it a. wicked waste of time to spend it 
in conversation. 
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I answer in the negative. 
A solemn pause ensues, during which I feel as 


5 
5 


The dinner-bell here interrupted her revela- 
tions, and I descended to the dining-room in 


if I ought to say something; but I cannot, owing : mingled fear and trepidation, Adele leading the 
to the spell which the figure opposite seems to} way. The dinner, like everything pertaining 


exert upon me. 


to the house, had a tinge of solemnity. A long 


“If you would like to go to your room before } silent grace was asked by Mrs. De Lisle at the 
dinner, Miss Graeme, it is prepared,’’ says the { beginning and end of the meal; afterward the 


voice, solemnly, at last. 

I answer in the affirmative, and Mrs. De Lisle 
touches the bell; a trig little maid appears; and 
I am consigned to her care. 

I heave a sigh of relief as the door closes 
between Mrs. De Lisle and myself, and I see 
Adele, as she had called the maid, tripping up 
the stairs before me. 

“This is your room, miss,”’ said Adele, as she 
threw open the door of a light airy apartment, 
furnished in blue and white. 

‘How pretty !’’ I exclaimed, as I went from 
one article to another in girlish delight, while 
Adele looked on, well pleased. 

“I knew you would like it, miss. Mrs. 
Haslitt wanted to give you the crimson room 
across the hall; but I begged her to give you 
this; it is so much more cheerful-like,’”’ said 
Adele. 

‘‘Does Mrs. De Lisle live in this great gloomy 
house by herself?” I asked, as Adele brushed 
out my curls. 

‘All the time, excepting a few weeks, when 
Mr. Norman has his vacations.” 

‘*Who is Mr. Norman ?’’ I questioned. 

“Mr. Norman? Why, Mr. Norman is Mrs. 
De Lisle’s son, that she thinks a heap of, and 
they say is going to educate for the church, 
although I’m thinking she’s got hold of the 
wrong one, if it’s goodness she’s after,’’ replied 
Adele. ‘ But Mrs. De Lisle is one of the strictest 
kind, you know. She don’t allow nothing that’s 
lively-like; always has prayers every morning 
and evening; and makes us go to bed at half-past 
nine regular.” 

“And Mr. Rutherford: is he so strict, too?” 

‘Oh, no, miss, he don’t. seem to care nothing 
about no religion, and I guess he don’t like the 
goings-on here much, leastways he never stays 
long at Oakwood ; seems like he’s always glad to 
get away.” 

‘‘What sort of a man is he? Very tall and 
grave, with gray hair by this time, I suppose ?”’ 

“Dear, no, miss. His hair is as black as a 
coal, and he has the most beautiful black eyes I 
ever saw, only they are so sharp-like, I am 
almost afraid of them, and I’ve often heard 
mother tell as how he was the gayest of the 
family, when he was younger,’”’ concluded the 
voluble Adele, 


§ 








» the sound of a bell. 
dering; then recullected that it was doubtless a 


lady ate sparingly of the viands placed before us, 
without a single remark from beginning to end. 
The clock striking seven, she rose abruptly from 
the table, and told me she was in the habit of 
spending the hours between seven and nine at 
her devotions. 

Left to my own devices, I stepped through the 
wired doors on to a green turf, set with carefully- 
trimmed firs and evergreens. Strolling carelessly 
along, I turned the corner of the house, and 
made my way to where a luxuriant multiflora 
trailed its glowing blossoms over a trellis, or 
deep-arched gateway. Passing through the fra- 
grant bower, I found myself in an old-fashioned 
rose-garden, the approach to which had been so 
cleverly concealed by the thick shrubbery, that ~ 
I had not a suspicion of its existence, until it 
burst upon me in all its glowing June glory. 

It was not a square enclosure, with prim 
graveled walks, a rose-bush here and another 
there, all precisely the same distance apart; but 
a large rambling piece of ground, encircled with 
a hedge of wild-roses. A smooth green sward, 
dotted at irregular intervals with flower beds; 
while a fountain tossed its shining spray over 
some pure water-lilies growing on its brink. 

I drew a long breath of delight as I stopped 
before a clump of delicious musk-roses. The 
scene before me was perfect. To the right a line 
of distant hills, rosy with the light of the setting 
sun, now sinking behind the tall tree-tops in the 
park; the gray house in the background; and 
all around the fragrant breath of the roses, and 
the drowsy murmur of the fountain. 

Uneconsciously I fell into a day-dream. The 
silent house behind me was young and full of life; 
fresh voices and bright faces thronged the quiet 
halls and empty rooms; the rose-garden rang with 
merry laughter, and perchance was the silent wit- 
ness of many a lover’s vow and kiss. 

Suddenly, as if in denial of such wicked friv- 
olity, my rosy reverie was ruthlessly broken by 
I turned, startled and won- 


call to tea. 

With quickened steps I crossed over to return 
to the house. A climbing dog-rose trailed its 
branches over a high laurel, just before me, 
which grew a little apart; the long flower-laden 
sprays forming a screen, which, when pushed 
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aside, disclosed a broad pathway, lined on either 
side with laurel. This was now grown so thick 
and strong, that the branches met overhead ; but 
it was cleverly trimmed to form a perfect arch 
underneath, so that two persons could walk 
abreast with ease. 

Full of curiosity, and regardless of the bell, I 
followed the path, which was circuitous and 
winding, for some distance. At last it turned, 
doubled, and widening suddenly, I found myself 
lost ina maze. The laurel grew singly, in rows, 
in clumps, and circles, while innumerable paths 
crossed and recrossed each other, making it im~ 
possible for me to remember which way I had 
come, or to discover my way out. 

It was all delightfully mysterious and romantic, 
and as I had not a particle of fear in my compo- 
sition, I was amusing myself with all sorts of 
fancies, when on entering a new path in a 
straighter line than the rest, I saw a shadowy 
figure flitting a short distance ahead of me. 
Thinking it might be one of the servants, 7 
called out; but it never turned its head, and as I 
gained a better view, the delicate outlines, the 
long flowing hair, and white robe, showed me 
my mistake. I quickened my steps; but its 
movements were as rapid as mine; and it was 
evidently better acquainted with the windings of 
the maze; for it glided ahead still more swiftly, 
and slipped thrcugh an opening in the laurel, 
which not one in a hundred would have seen. 
My eyes, however, caught a glimpse of a white 
robe, and I followed, thinking I would at least 
find a way out of the maze. 





CHAPTER II. 

To my surprise, I discovered I was back at the 
house, in front of a deep-arched doorway, that 
was completely covered with a great overgrowth 
of laurel. The open door revealed a steep spiral 
stairway. Above me I heard the echo of a light 
step. Urged on by an irresistible impulse, I 
ascended, passed through a narrow doorway, and 
found myself in a large oval-shaped room, lighted 
from above. At the far end, I saw the object of 
my search. The figure turned, shook back its 
long black hair, wrung its hands, and vanished 
into the wall seemingly, leaving me standing 
bewildered in what was evidently the picture- 
gallery of Oakwood. 

Without thought of fear, I deliberately 
walked to the spot whence the figure had disap- 
peared. A large picture occupied the place. 
There was no door. How had she escaped? I 


examined the picture. It was a full-length por- } 


trait of a beautiful girl: the face yonng, with 
lovely dark eyes, and long curling black hair, 





which hung flowing to the waist. Stooping 
down, in the dim light, I managed to read: 
“Trene, youngest daughter of Neale Ruther- 
ford.” A slight sound behind me caused me 
to raise my head and turn quickly, to encounter 
the steel-gray orbs of Mrs. De Lisle. 

Involuntarily I started, with a guilty feeling, 
as of a culprit caught trespassing on forbidden 
ground, 

‘*Tea is waiting in the library, Miss Graeme,” 
she said, in her measured tones, not a particle of 
surprise at the sight of myself visible in the 
lineaments of her impassive face. ‘But why 
did you not come in when the bell rang ?”’ 

“I lost my way in the maze, and followed a 
young girl I saw there in here. Did you see 
her ?’’ I stammered, still full of the mystery. 

“I saw no one,” replied Mrs. De Lisle. ‘No 
one ever comes here but myself and Haslitt. 
This part of the house has been closed up since 
the late Mr. Rutherford’s death.” 

‘But I am sure there was a young girl in 
white who passed up these stairs into the picture- 
gallery,’ I persisted, as we went down the spiral 
stairway. 

“You must have been mistaken,’ returned 
Mrs. De Lisle, calmly, as she closed and lucked 
the door. ‘If you are at all imaginative, Miss 
Graeme,’ she went on, ‘‘ you had best not go 
into the maze and laurel walk. The servants 
say they are haunted; but of course that is all 
idle talk,’ and as she finished this unusually 
long speech, she gave me a keen look, as if to see 
how I was affected by the idea. 

‘*T assure you I have no fear of ghosts or gob- 
lins of any kind,’’ I answered, nonchalantly; for 
it had never occurred to me to connect the 
shadowy figure in the maze with the super- 
natural. Naturally of a fearless temperament, 
my incredulity in such matters had been strength- 
ened by Miss Withers’ system of education. 

«Tt is well you are so courageous,” answered 
Mrs. De Lisls. With marvelous rapidity she 
threaded the maze, and hurried me through the 
laurel walk, where the shadows lay so deep one 
could scarcely see the way. 

When I went to my room, that night, I found 
Adele waiting for me, to brush my hair. 

‘‘Is Mrs. De Lisle Mr. Rutherford’s only sis- 
ter?’ I asked. 

“Oh, no, miss,” said the girl; “there was 
Miss Irene beside. She was the beautifullest 
person, with eyes as black as Mr. Neale’s, only 
they had a softer look in them, and her hair 
hung in black curls below her waist.” 

“ What-became of her? Did she die?” 

“Yes, miss,” replied Adele. “I was a very 
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little girl at the time; but I remember quite well § CHAPTER III. 

what a sad time it was. Old Mr. Rutherford } THE sun was streaming brightly into my room 
never held up his head afterwards, and I’ve heard } when I awoke the next morning. Mrs. De Lisle 
tell as how Mr. Neale and Miss Jane, are s Mrs. } noticed my breakfast salutation only by a solemn 


De Lisle, have never been the same since.’ bend of the head. The days that followed were 
** What ailed her, Adele ?” utterly monotonous, for no company was ever 
‘No one ever knew exactly; it was kept very } seen at Oakwood. 

quiet. She was at school in Europe at the time. Fortunately, I was passionately fond of read- 


The family all went to see her graduate; for she} ing. But even that. diversion was not always 
was a famous scholar; but she died that very } accessible at Oakwood. All the library-doors 
day. Some say it was a love affair, and that she 3 were locked, with the exception of one compart- 
died of a broken heart. Anyway, she was } ment, filled with doctrinal books of religion. I 
buried away off there; and when the family do not know what I should have done, if it had 
came back, Miss Irene’s rooms were closed up, } not been for Adele, the never-failing Adele. She 
and no one ever goes into them—and folks do } said there were plenty of books in Mr. Ruther- 
say,”’ continued Adele, dropping her voice, } ford’s studio; and one day she brought me the 
‘that Miss Irene’s spirit does not rest quiet in} key, which she had slipped from the house- 
her grave, way off in that foreign land, and that keeper’s ring, when Mrs. Haslitt had gone into 
it can be seen after dark in the laurel walk.’’ the village. I let myself, at once, into this 

‘‘What nonsense! No one’s spirit can come} charmed place. It was an exquisite room, fur- 
back after death,” I said, with a half shiver, as} nished with beautifully-earved bookcases, an 
I thought of what I had seen that very night. ; escritoire, inlaid tables, and lounging-chairs of 

‘« But it is really so, miss. I saw it myself,” } curious patterns. There were also rare bits of stat- 
said Adele, in an awed whisper, glancing around } uary, and best of all, bright glowing paintings, 
half fearfully. the work of Mr. Neale himself, as Adele said. 

‘* Saw it yourself?’ I asked. One painting, in particular, attracted my 

«Yes, miss. It was one nighi. when I had} attention. ‘Perdita and Florizel”’ was written 
been home. Mother and I had been talking} beneath the picture. But the charming face of 
about Miss Irene and the stories told about her, } the shepherdess was the same as the one I had 
and after I got back, I thought I would go a} seen in the picture-gallery, and which was 
little way into the laurel walk, and sce if what } ; } labeled, as I have said, ‘Irene, youngest 
folks said was true; besides, I was curious to see } } } daughter of Neale Rutherford.” 
areal ghost. Well, I walked pretty near to the } “‘That is Miss Irene, and the other is Mr. 
maze, without seeing anything, and just as I was} Neale. A friend of his painted it, before Miss 
making up my mind to go back, I saw her. It} Irene went away. Isn’t she beautiful?” said 
was Miss Irene, sure enough. She had her back } Adele, who was with me. 
turned to me; but her beautiful black hair ana “Lovely. There could not have been much 
hanging down, just as it always did; and she} difference in their ages,” I said, as I studied the 
was walking along, wringing her hands, and; dark handsome face of the shepherd. 
moaning softly like.”’ ‘* Not more than three years. Mr. Neale wor- 

‘*Did you follow her?’ I asked, breathlessly. shiped his sister. Mother said she never saw 

‘Not I, miss. I was struck all of a heap like, } anyone change as he did after her death. You 
and when I came to myself, she was gone. I; would not think he was the same person. But, 
fairly flew along that path to the house, and I’ve} miss, you will have to hurry, or Mrs. Haslitt 
never been near it since; and no money would } will be back before you get the books.”’ 
hire one of the servants to go there either,’’ she Turning to the bookcase, I selected a dozen 
added, decisively. volumes of poetry, and with Adele’s help con- 

Here we were both startled by a loud knock } veyed them to my room, where I hid them in the 
on my room-door. } inmost recesses of my trunk. The key was 

‘‘That’s Mrs. De Lisle. She don’t allow no} returned to the housekeeper’s ring, and no one 
light after ten,” whispered Adele. was any the wiser. 

I dismissed the girl, and put out the light as} Every morning, when it was fine, I would take 
quickly as possible, taking care to secure my} my book to some concealed nook in the park, 
door carefully against any midnight intruder. and there I would spend the greater part of the 

It was long before I slept; and when I did, i day, absorbed in the fortunes of this or that 
it was only to live over the events of the day and ‘ heroine: the Lady of the Lake, or Imogen, or 
evening in feverish dreams, Rosalind, or one of Byron’s fair characters. 
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Buried in my books, I forgot my loneliness, and 
lived a sort of dream-life. But it was strange, un- 
natural for a young girl. At times I grew terri- 
bly homesick. Then how I hated Oakwood ; how 
I longed for my guardian’s return. At first, there 
was some excitement in watching for the shadowy 
wraith I had seen in the maze the first night of 
my arrival; but although I haunted both maze 
and laurel walk, evening after evening, it never 
came; and I was forced to leave the mystery 
where I had found it—impenetrable. 

One day, however, the “ tide of affairs” turned. 





CHAPTER IV. 

I wAD been at Oakwood some six weeks, when 
Mrs. De Lisle announced her intention of visiting } 
a distant town. She was to be gone for a week. } 

Somehow, the birds sang more cheerily, tlie } 
air seemed softer, the sunshine brighter, as I 
watched the carriage roll down the avenue. I 
felt like doing some unheard-of thing to celebrate 
my freedom. ‘Why not go horseback-riding ?”’ 
I said. ‘To will was to do. I weut in search of } 
Adele immediately. I found her dusting the ; 
drawing-room. 

‘‘Ts there any horse in the stable I can ride?” 
I said. 

“Why, la, how you frighten me!” she said. 
‘* Yes, there’s Mahomet, Mr. Neale’s horse: he’s 
as gentle as a lamb; I am sure you could ride 
him. But he’s out at pasture now.” 

« Where?” 

‘In the off lot, near the west end of the park. 
But my little brother Steevie can catch him for 
you.” 

« But what shall I do for a habit?” 

«‘There’s Mrs. De Lisle’s black bombazine. I 
ripped off the band yesterday. I might fix it for 
you; it’s only an old one, and she will never 
know it. I know, too, where there is a side- 
saddle.” 

“Prime!” I said, clapping my hands. 

Two o'clock, that afternoon, saw Adele, Steevie, 
and myself, all in the off lot. Mahomet was a 
fiery-looking black horse, and my heart almost 
failed me, when I saw him come curveting and 
prancing up, after Steevie had caught him. The 
saddle was adjusted on him, and I proceeded to 
mount from a neighboring stump. But no sooner 
did Mahomet feel the touch of my dress than up 
went his head with a snort; he whirled himself 
loose from Steevie; and darting across the field, 
he cleared the five-barred fence with a bound, 
and then rushed away over the park. 

There was a confused consciousness of being 
whirled through a maze of tree-trunks at light- 
ning speed; of a crashing through undergrowth ; 








of my dress catching and tearing as we went; of 
a faint prayer to heaven for help, as I closed my 
eyes in despair; then a shrill whistle, a peculiar 
call; the horse stopped short; and a strong hand 
lifted me half fainting to the ground. 

‘‘Are you hurt?” I was asked by my pre- 
server. 

‘“No,”’ I replied, in a weak voice, looking up. 

I saw a tall dark man, with heavy black eye- 
brows, underneath which flashed a pair of the 
keenest black eyes I ever saw. He was looking 
at me gravely, even disapprovingly. 

‘‘How came you,” he said, ‘to ride a horse 
you know nothing of? The master at Oakwood 
must be mad, to allow you to risk your neck in 
this fashion.” 

‘“‘ Little he cares whether my neck is broken 
or not,’’ I answered, annoyed at this implied 
censure of my conduct. ‘‘ He keeps me immured 
here until even such a risk as this is tolerable.’’ 

“Then you do not like Oakwood?” with a 
sudden change of tone. 

‘« Like it? I like it somewhat after the fashion 
of Touchstone: ‘In respect of itself, it is a good 
life. In respect that it is solitary, very well; 
but in respect that it is private, it is a very vile 
life.’ In plain words, I detest it, and would give 
anything to be back at Sunnybrooke, with Miss 
Withers.” 

“Why do you not go to her, then?” 

‘‘For the simple reason, I can’t. At least, 
not until Mr. Rutherford returns, to give me per- 
mission; and if that don’t soon happen,” I 
added, impetuously, ‘I shall be tempted to do 
something more desperate than riding Mahomet 
even.” 

He did not answer; but stood stroking Ma- 
homet’s nose, as if he had not heard me; the 
animal every now and then giving vent to a low 
whinny of satisfaction, which finally attracted 
my attention. 

‘¢ Mahomet seems to know you,” I said, ‘and 
now I think of it, he stopped immediately at the 
sound of your voice;” and I looked up at the 
gentleman inquiringly. 

** Force of attraction, Miss Elsie Graeme,’’ he 
replied, with a smile, that changed the whole 
expression of his face. 

«Are you Norman De Lisle?’ I said, half 
doubtingly ; for I could not think of anyone else 
who would know who I was. 

‘‘Guess again,”’ he replied, shaking his head. 
‘‘ Norman De Lisle would not thank you for mis- 
tuking such g black-browed individual as myself 
for his blonde majesty.” 

A sudden light dawned on my mind. 

“You are Mr. Rutherford himself,’’ I said, 
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slowly, and then blushed scarlet, as I recollected } 
how freely I had been expressing myself. ; 
‘‘Well, have you no welcome for me, after 
berating my absence so soundly ?”’ { 
And he looked down at me, with a kindly ; 
s:nile in his black eyes. 
; 





“TI beg pardon—’’ I began, and then stopped 
short; for in glancing downwards, my eye had ; 
caught a glimpse of the lower part of my skirt. 
It literally hung in rags. A sense of Mrs. De ; 
Lisle’s just anger, of what Mr. Rutherford would 
think, when he heard the disclosure, rushed 
over me, and I burst into tears of mortification. 

But I soon mastered my weakness, and said: 

‘*You must think me very silly. But you do 
not know Mrs. De Lisle. She will never forgive 
me.”’ 

““Mrs. De Lisle? I do not understand what 
she has to do with it,” he said, in a puzzled tone. } 

‘“‘Mrs. De Lisle went away, to-day, and I 
wanted a riding-habit ; so Adele took one of her 
skirts, and fixed it for me; and she knows 
nothing about it, and how can I tell her?” 

Such was my confused reply, my cheeks crim- 
soning as I made my confession. 

‘“«If she is absent, the matter is easily adjusted 
I will supply the material for a new dress. 
You know you said I was to bear all the blame of 
your desperate deeds,’’ and there was 2 merry 
twinkle in his eye as he spoke. ‘Adele will 
make it. Voila. Now gather up the fragments, 
and let us proceed to Oakwood.” 

Talking in this light easy vein, he gradually 
led me to think of other matters, and by the time 
we reached the house, I had almost forgotten my 
mishap. 

i found Adele in an agony of fear and appre- 
hension, which changed to delight when she 
learned I was unhurt; and how I had been 
rescued, and that Mr. Rutherford was not at all 
angry. 

The dining room wore an unusual air of fes- ; 
tivity that afternoon. The genial voice of my 
guardian, his kind attention, and fascinating de- 
scriptions of places he had seen when abroad, 
made the generally gloomy meal seem like a( 
feast. I was sorry when it was over, and my ; 
guardian left me, to meet his business agent, who ; 
waited for him in the library. $ 

The sun had gone down behind the tree-tops 
in the park, before my guardian joined me “im 
the rose-garden, where I had fallen into the habit 
of spending my evenings, finding in the roses a 
sort of companionship. He had a distinguished 
air: but he had changed greatly from the portrait 
inf the studio; his face was bronzed by the burning 
rays of an eastern sun, while a stern expression 
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usurped the care-free boyish look on the features 
of Florizel. 

‘So you think Oakwood a gloomy, dark, un- 
natural sort of a place,’”’ he said, looking down 
at me gravely. 

Before I could answer, I saw distinctly, in the 
distance, a shadowy figure, with floating black 
hair, wringing its hands in the purple twilight. 

“There, there!” I gasped, catching hold of 
my guardian’s arm in my excitement, and point- 
ing to the wraith. 

‘‘What is it? What can the matter be?” 

He gazed at me in astonishment, as he spoke, 
his eyes following the direction of my finger; 
but it was too late; the figure had vanished. 

“The spirit of the laurel walk,’”’ I answered, 
solemnly. ‘There, it has gone.” 

*Pshaw! It is not possible you believe that 
silly trash ?’’? He laughed sarcastically. 

“It is a reality. How can I help believing 
what I have seen with my own eyes ?’’ I replied. 

‘““When? Where? How?” 

I fancied there was anxiety in his tone. 

“The night I came. I was lost in the maze, 
and seeing someone flitting ahead of me, took it 
for one of the servants, and followed it into the 
picture-gallery, where it vanished; and I have 
never seen it since, although I have watched for 
it often.” 

‘‘Watched for it? I thought all girls were 
afraid of ghosts?’ And he looked at me 
curiously. 

“ But it was not a ghost; it was a reality,” I 
said, firmly. 

‘“‘Certainly it was not a ghost. What you saw 
was a servant, or one of the villagers maybe, 
straying through the grounds. There is nothing 
strange in that, is there ?”’ 
“It was not a servant. 





You could not induce 


; one of them to go near the laurel walk. No, it 


was a stranger, who walked along, wringing her 
hands, as if in great distress.” 

‘“My dear child,” said my guardian, ‘‘ you 
have allowed your imagination to run away with 
you.” Then changing his half sarcastic tone to 
one more serious, he added: ‘“‘I want you to 
promise me, however, not to go near the laurel 
walk; it is not right for a person with such fan- 
cies. You have too much imagination.” 

I gave the required promise reluctantly, not 
seeing how I could very well refuse; and then 
proffered my own request, about returning to 
Miss Withers. For a moment he did not answer 
me; then he said, quietly : 

‘‘ | will think the matter over. In the morning 
you shall have my answer. Now it is time to go 
in; for the dew is beginning to fall.” 
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I sat by my window late that night, trying to 
decide whether the mysterious something I had 
seen in the laurel walk was real or unreal, and { 
whether my guardian knew of it or not; and at 
last was obliged to dismiss the matter as unfath- 
omable, and go to bed. 

CHAPTER V. 

At breakfast, the next morning, my guardian 
told me that he wished me to make Oakwood ny 
home during the next three months, at least. 

‘‘ After that time,’’ he said, “you are free to 
go to Miss Withers, if you still wish.” 

I thanked him with what I fear was a very 
dubious face, and was leaving the room, when he 
called me back. 

‘*What do you do with yourself in the morn- 
ing?” he said. 

“If it is pleasant, I take my book into the 
park, where I read until dinner-time. If it rains, 
I stay in my own room.” 

‘‘ What do you read ?”’ 

“Poetry,’”’ I replied, and then colored deeply, 
as I recollected whence came my books. 

“Never mind,” he said, as if divining the 
truth, ‘I lend, occasionally.” 

« Adele thought you would not mind, if I were 
careful,” I murmured, apologetically. ‘‘ And I 
was so lonesome.” 

‘«Then you do not like Mrs. De. Lisle’s choice 
of books?” a smile lurking in the corners of his ' 
mouth, ‘But I hardly ought to ask that ques-‘ 
tion. What do you say to a ride? Have you} 
courage enough left to risk another ?”’ 

My delighted *‘ yes’’ seemed to amuse him. 

- **Let Adele get your measure,’ he said. 
‘« Business takes me into the city, to-day; and I 
- can, perhaps, buy a riding-habit for you. Be} 
ready at six to-night, when I shall be back.” i 

How long the day seemed. Time wont by on 
leaden wings, I thought. Six o’clock would 
never come, I said to myself. 

I was roused by hearing the sound of a horse’s 
hoofs on the avenue; and a few minutes later, 
Adele came upstairs with a package. 

*¢Oh, miss,’”’ she cried, ‘‘ Mr. Rutherford has 
brought this habit, and the prettiest black pony 
with him you ever saw, and you are to be ready 
as quick as you can.” 

In less than ten minutes I was at the hall-door. 
Mr. Rutherford, Steevie, and the coachman, were 
standing in a little group about a beautiful black 
horse, whose housings matched my habit in color. 

‘¢Come and give us your opinion of your new 
possession,” said my guardian, with a smile. 

‘Mine?’ I asked, wonderingly. 

‘Yours, and none other, Allow me to present 











Firefly to her new mistress,” said he, as he bent 
one knee, and held out his hand for me to mount. 

‘‘How can I thank you?” I exclaimed, as I 
sprang into the saddle. 

“By banishing gloom and sadness, and en- 
joying to the full what gifts the gods may send.”’ 

As he spoke, he vaulted on Mahomet, and we 
were soon cantering down the avenue. 

‘How did you know,”’ I said, directly, ‘‘ that 
a horse was what I most wished for?” 

‘“*A great sheik,’ he answered, smiling down 
on me, ‘away off in Arabia, in return for a 
trifling service, offered me the choice of four of 
his favorite horses. All at once, I remembered 
a certain young girl, to whom I was guardian; 
and I chose Firefly, the daintiest and most 
thoroughbred of them all. So you see,’’ with 
another smile, ‘I have not been so forgetful of 
my duties as you thought.” 

“You brought Firefly all the way from 
Arabia for me? For me, and nobody else?” I 
asked, earnestly. 

“For you alone. To have, to keep, to do 
with what you will, now and always.” 

«‘Then I have done you gross injustice, and I 
ask your pardon,’ I said, holding out my hand. 

“Tt is granted,’ he replied, raising my hand 
to his lips; and the foreign fashion became him 
better than most men. ‘‘ Now let us see if Fire- 
fly deserves her name.” 

A low whistle from Mr. Rutherford, and 
Mahomet was off on a fleet gallop, which Firefly 
was not slow in following. As easily as if I had 
been in a rocking-chair, she bore me along. 

When we returned to Oakwood, the moon was 
up, and it was long past eur usual dinner-hour. 
It was nine o’clock when we sat down. Oh, 
shade of Mrs. De Lisle, couldst thou have been a 
witness to that dinner! It was gayety itself. 
After it was over, Mr. Rutherford said, jocularly : 

‘‘ Well, as you are my ward, it is my duty to 
examine you in your studies. “But we will con- 
fine ourselves to one—your music.” 

‘«« But there is no piano,” I said. 

“Follow me. I am a magician, who can work 
wonders,’”’ and he led the wey to his studio. 
Pushing aside o crimson curtain, he disclosed a 
deep recess, and in it one of Chickering’s upright 
pianos. 

I uttered a cry of delight. Music was a pas- 
sion with me, and I had missed it more than I 
could tell. The tone of the instrument was a 
little spoiled from non-usage; but I could have 
played oh anything almost, I was so glad. 

«« Admirably executed,”’ said my guardian, as 
I finished a difficult overture. ‘Now play me 
some of your pet pieces, what you like yourself; 
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and if you do not object to an Havana, I am con- gallop, or race, I may even call it. I was urging 
vinced it will be a great aid to my judgment.” 3 Firefly to her utmost speed, trying to win the 
When I told him I did not object, he proceeded { marble Psyche, which my guardian had promised, 
to wrap himself in a cloud of smoke, figuratively ; provided I reached the park-gates before he did. 
speaking. I played on for more than an hour, : My blue velvet cap had slipped back on my neck, 
all my favorite airs, from the ‘‘ Blue Bells of} while the oak-leaf wreath, with which I had en- 
Scotland” up to Beethoven’s Moonlight Sonata. } circled Mr. Rutherford’s palmetto, had become 
Then he asked me if I could sing, and when I loosened, and was flapping wildly in the breeze. 
said I could not, to my surprise he came to the} Altogether, we were rather a wild-looking couple. 
piano, and sang the Spanish Love-Song, in the} Suddenly, we dashed by a traveling-carriage, 
sweetest of tenors. The hall-clock was on the} which we had overtaken, and in which, erect 
stroke of twelve when he bade me good-night. ; and stately, I recognized Mrs. De Lisle. But she 
“Truly,” I said to myself, as I went up the { was not alone. At her side sat a gentleman, of 
stairs, ‘‘ times are changed at Oakwood.” - ’ whose Greek profile I just caught a glimpse, as 
This was but the beginning of halcyon days. ‘ we flew past. 
What rides we took; at sunrise, sunset, by $ Mahomet got in a little ahead, and I lost the 
moonlight, just as the whim seized us. What / Psyche. 
delicious mornings we spent in the park, when I} “It would serve for the next time, however,” 
was held spell-bound, as he read selections from i said Mr. Rutherford, gayly. ‘‘ You are sure to 
my favorite Shakespeare, his rich voice giving ; win it, some day.” 
new meaning to the words. Of all the comedies, 3 But when we had dismounted, his tone sud- 
I liked Winter’s Tale best, and I would coax him ‘ denly changed. 
to read the third scene from the fourth act, again ‘* Well, ma petite,” he said, ‘‘ we are done with 
and again. Othello, too, was a great favorite; $ our pleasant life. That was Mrs. De Lisle, as I 
and I would listen, with half-caught breath and ; suppose you know; and the gentleman beside 
tear-filled eyes, until he would throw down the g her was her son. Promise me,’’ with sudden 
book, and say it was all nonsense, abusing the } fervor, “that you will have nothing to do with 
tragedy, until I forgot my tears, and was drawn ; Norman De Lisle.” 
into a hot argument, which banished all signs “But why ?” said I, astonished at this earnest- 
of sadness, and was exactly what he wanted. ness, yet hardly knowing why I spoke. 
“You always look so spirited when you get ‘“‘Why? Ican hardly tell. An idle presenti- 
excited,” he said, laughing. ment, I suppose,” trying to laugh. Then, with 
One day, we had been over to the Witches’ ‘ sudden solemnity, he added: ‘No, it is not an 
Well, a romantic place, seven or eight miles away {idle presentiment: his coming heralds tragedy 
from Oakwood. Our ride had not tired us in the } and death.” 


least, and we were in the full tide of a reckless [T0 BE CONCLUDED. ] 
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Yestrernicut I dreamed an angel 
Broughtto me some flowers rare, 

From the gardens up in heaven, 
Tended by the spirits there. 

And among the precious treasures 
Was a bud of fairest hue, 

Fragrant with the air of heaven, 
Sparkling with its priceless dew. 


And I asked me of the angel, 
What ’twas called in courts above, 
“Ah,” he answered, “ ‘tis an emblem 
Of the seul of one you love. 
Fragrant with the air of virtue, 
Sparkling with the dew of grace, 
Guarded by the holy angels, 
Naught imperfect can you trace 





“In the spirit of the maiden, 
Who to you her heart has given. 
Guard it as a sacred treasure, 
Sent to you by gracious heaven. 
Shield it from life’s waves of sorrow, 
Let your love its refuge be, 
Till Eternity’s long morrow, 
Brings it safely back to me.” 


As the messenger ceased speaking, 
Lo! he vanished from my view; 
But I caught the inspiration, 
Ere his presence he withdrew ; 
When I woke, at early dawning, 
I to heaven sent this vow: 
“T will ever love the maiden, 
Even as I love her now.” 
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BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 





Tom LancasTER went down into the country; ‘I owe you an apology, too, Miss Inman,” 
to visit his aunt. She was a Mrs. Goldthorpe, ; continued Tom. ‘I'm afraid I startled you in 
the nicest old woman in the world; and hername, } the garden, to-day.” 
as y~u see, was pleasantly suggestive of wealth. ‘‘She took you for the lunatic that escaped 

She had been left a widow young; but had } from Lymer’s asylum,” said Mrs. Goldthorpe. 
never married again. She was well on towards ‘¢ I] recognized you in a moment, Mr. Lancaster, 
sixty now, a great favorite generally, but rather } by the picture in your aunt’s room,” said Miss 
unconventional, and the most charitable woman } Inman, though they both laughed at the aunt’s 
alive, though in her own way. sally. 

Tom Lancaster was her pet nephew, and de- During the progress of the meal, Lancaster 
served to be; for he was handsome and clever, } studied Miss Inman’s face attentively, yet 
and though born to a fortune, worked hard in } covertly. It was one of those on which nature 
his profession, Qne day, in the loveliest summer } seems to bestow more minute pains than on 
weather, he arrived unexpectedly at his aunt’s many a strikingly beautiful one; every detail was 
house, a charming old spot, a couple of miles dis- ; finished with loving care, and helped to make up 
tant from a gay seaside resort in one of the Eastern ; a singularly harmonious whole. But it was not 
States. its prettiness, nor the signs of mental activity it 

“J did not hear you drive up,” she said. } exhibited, which interested Lancaster so much ; 
«But I was thinking about you, and wondering } it was the reticence and moral force unusual in 
if you meant to desert me altogether.” features so youthful; for the girl did not look 

«I walked from the station,” said Tom, ‘‘and } more than twenty, which to Tom, who was thirty, 
took the path through the wood. By the way, }seemed young. He could fancy that she had 
too, I fell over a very pretty girl in the garden— } already stood face to face with some terrible 
or she would be, if she hadn’t looked so pale crisis of destiny, which, instead of crushing, had 
and sad. I’m afraid I frightened her. Who is } developed suddenly all the latent strength of her 
she?” nature, at the expense, however, of brightness 

‘“«My secretary, Miss Dora Inman,’ said his } and enthusiasm. 
aunt. Miss Inman’s manner was perfectly free from 

‘‘ Your secretary? Have you turned Cabinet } shyness. Still, it seemed to require a constant 
minister, or author, or what?’ asked Tom. effort for her to appear quiet and at ease. Mrs. 

“« Haven’t you been teasing me for the last two } Goldthorpe treated her exactly as she would have 
years about getting someene to write my count- } done an intimate visitor, not a hired attendant. 
less scores of tiresome letters?’’ retorted she, When they all went upstairs to bed, the old 
pulling his ear. ‘ And now you laugh at me for } lady stopped in her nephew’s chamber. 
following your advice.” ‘‘ What do you think of her?” she said. 

When Tom entered the dining-room, dressed ‘You mean Miss Inman,” replied Tom. ‘She 
for dinner, Mrs. Goldthorpe was already there. } is—well—interesting. Pretty, graceful, and so 
So was the young lady, her secretary. i forth. But,” with some hesitation, ‘that isn’t 

*‘Dora,” said Mrs. Goldthorpe, ‘this is my what struck me most.” 
scapegrace nephew, Tom Lancaster. You have} ‘‘ Well, what did you see?’’ nodding her head 
heard enough about him to hate him in advance. } affirmatively. 











Tom, this is my Miss Inman. She is the nicest “That is what puzzles me,’ cried Tom. 
young woman in the world, just as I am the } “What could have happened to a girl of her age, 
nicest old one.” ; to make her look like that?” Then he added, in 


The pair, thus unceremoniously introduced, ex- } a dissatisfied tone: ‘‘I suppose the old story— 
changed bows and laughed, and Lancaster said: { some love affair.” 





‘It was too bad of you, Aunt Ruth, to preju- “Tt’s not that, Tom,” said Mrs. Goldthorpe. 
dice Miss Inman against me beforehand.” “It is a dull, commonplace, everyday sort of 
“At least it was a work of supererogation,”’ | trouble; but black and hideous all the same. I 
retorted his aunt, am not going to tell you about it now, though I 
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shall one day. Come, it is late, and being in 
the country, you must have your beauty-sleep— 
you need it.” 

There were a good many visitors at the house; 
but whenever she could, Dora avoided meeting 
them, and Lancaster soon perceived that her 
presence under his relative’s roof was a marvel 
to most of her friends. He asked no questions. 
He did not want to hear a word until his aunt was 
ready to tell him, though remarks proffered by 
different people showed that the girl rested under 
& grave suspicion of some kind, and Mrs. Gold- 
thorpe’s coterie evidently considered that the old 
lady had yielded to one of her blamable impulses 
of good-nature, in affording Miss Inman shelter 
and pretection. 

He learned, against his will, that Dora had 
been a governess in the family ofa Mrs. Frodsham, 
and had been abruptly expelled from her situa- 
tion—nobody knew what for. Each person hada 
different theory ; but the impression Tom got was 
that this Mrs. Frodsham, of whom he had never 
before heard, had found cause for jealousy. 

One evening, at a friend’s house, Lancaster en- 
countered the lady. She was very pretty, very 
youthful, almost girlisl-looking, with a lively 
coquettish manner, and a flood of small-talk, 
which she seemed well inclined to pour out for 
his benefit. 

She impressed him as a human butterfly, with 
sundry wasp-like qualities added, and he was 
certain that she was both false and cruel, though 


“I’m going to tell you,” replied Mrs. Gold- 
thorpe, with sudden decision. ‘That little 
woman has a couple of pretty children. About 
{ six months ago, Dora, who had been teaching in 
Albany, came to visit at her uncle’s—he has a 
large jeweler’s establishment in the town—old 
Mr. Westcott—you know his name?” 

“‘ Yes—well ?” 

‘‘Her health had failed somewhat. The doo- 
tors said she must not go back to her school. 
She could not bear the idea of doing nothing; 
so, after a few weeks’ rest, Mr. Frodsham en- 
gaged her as governess. She stayed there three 
} months; was very kindly treated by Mrs. Frod- 
sham, and by the husband, too. The husbund is 
rather a stern hard man, of whom, by the way, 
the wife is mortally afraid, and whom I happen 
to know she lies to, and cheats, on all occasions. 
Well, the long and short of it was, the lady ac- 
cused Dora of theft.” 

} “Great heavens!” exclaimed Lancaster. “Did 
‘the husband join in such an infamous charge?” 
‘*No. He was in South America, at the time; 
and by the bye, he is going again, in a few 
§ weeks. He has an interest in some business in 
; Lima, I think.” 
; Yes, Mrs. Frodsham told me so, But about 
{this affair?” 

«You recollect, when you were here two years 
ago, that old Mrs. Delancy died, and her niece 
wanted to sell her jewelry?” 

“Yes; you had the jewels here, one day; 
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pleasant enough to chat with, as she had the there were all sorts of quaint, antiquated things 
good taste to avoid affectations, and the tact to $among them, and valuable too. What I espe- 
make very superficial acquirements appear worth ; cially remember. was a very peculiar ring—an 


much more than they were. 

Tom had noticed that his aunt returned the 
lady's greetings with her coldest air, and he 
knew that his own presentation had taken place 
et Mrs Frodsham’s request 

“T asked your opinion of Dora Inman when 
you first met her,” said Mrs. Goldthorpe to her 
nephew, the next day. ‘Now I want to hear 
what impression Mrs. Frodsham produced upon 
you. Speak out clearly.’’ 

Tom gave his impressions very frankly, ending 
by saying: 

“I don’t believe a more artful, crafty little 
wretch ever existed; even that childish manner 
is all assumed, though she does it very well.” 

“Hal” said Mrs. Goldthorpe, and then sat 
silent, lost in deep thought for many moments. 

“I know it was with her that Miss Inman had 
trouble,” observed Tom, at length. ‘Several 
persons have told me so much, though none of 
them seemed to have any clear idea of what it 
was about,” 


‘ antique—that I had a fancy for myself; but Miss 
Rivers would not sell one article separately.” 

‘Miss Rivers sold them all to Westcott; they 
were worth at least six thousand dollars. He 
gave her four. He thought, because there was a 
fancy for rococo things, that he could sell them 
advantageously ; but he never did; and at last 
} Mrs. Frodsham came here and saw them. West- 
{ cott was willing to let her have the whole, at 
} five thousand. The matter ran on for several 
months. Finally she agreed to take the lot, if 
; he would accept two thousand down, and the re- 
mainder in installments. She had set her heart 
{on the gewgaws, and proposed, she said, to pay 
‘for them with her own money. When the final 
Lancs was made, she meant to tell her hus- 
} band.” 

“Hum!” said Tom, in an undertone: pulled 
(his mustache slowly; then signed to his aunt 
to continue. 

} «Just after her lord and master started for 
Peru,” pursued Mrs. Goldthorpe, rousing herself 
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with a sigh, ‘‘ Mrs. Frodsham informed Westcott 
that she was prepared to give the sum of ready 
money agreed upon, and two notes for the rest. 
Dora Inman was the only person who knew that 
she was in treaty for the ornaments—she could 
trust Dora.” 

‘‘What the dickens was she afraid of, since 
she had got her husband out of the way?’ Tom 
asked, in an irritated voice. 

‘‘ Frodsham’s sister was stopping in the neigh- 
borhood, and Mrs. Frodsham wanted to keep it 
secret till she was gone, for fear she should 
write to her brother about it.”’ 

“To be kept a secret,’’ muttered Tom; but 
when his aunt asked what he had said, he only 
motioned her to proceed. 

‘‘On the appointed day, Mr. Westcott took the 
jewels to the house, and found that Mrs. Frod- 
sham had changed her mind. She said she had 
just been going to send him a note to that effect.” 

«Was Miss Inman present ?”’ 

“Oh, yes. Well, when Mrs. Frodsham looked 
at the baubles, her desire to have them returned 
in full force. She would, and she would not; and 
poor old Westcott, anxious to dispose of the 
trinkets, and quite content, to realize a good in- 
terest on the money he had spent, was terribly 
disappointed, as you may imagine.” 

‘It ended in Madam’s taking the things,” 
said Tom, puckering his eyebrows into a heavy 
frown, after a habit he had when thinking deeply. 

“Mrs. Frodsham was called out of the room 
for a moment,’’ Aunt Ruth continued, rather hes- 
itatingly, ‘‘and Dora proposed to her uncle to 
leave the jewels, and call again the next day. The 
child felt sure that after having had them for 
awhile in her possession, Mrs. Frodsham would 
not have the courage to give the things up.” 

“Very likely not,” said Tom, in a tone which 
caused his aunt to look at him in surprise. 

‘‘Mr. Westcott had no more hesitation in leav- 
ing them with her, than he would have had with 
me,’ Mrs. Goldthorpe went on, ‘‘and when she 
eame in, he offered to do so. He quite insisted 
on it; saying he was on his way to Roylston, 
and did not want to drive back two miles to his 
house, in order to leave the boxes, and as he was 
to be absent all night, didn’t wish to take them 
with him.” . 

‘‘And Mrs. Frodsham declared that she did 
not want the responsibility,’’ said Tom. 


‘She did at first, then she admitted that there 
was no risk. Not a human being besides their 
three selves knew that the jewels were there. 
She said to Dora: ‘The leaving them is your idea, 
I know. You are acquainted with my feebleness 


of character, and think I won’t be able to let 
Vou. LXXXIII.—26. 
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them go out of my hands; but I mean to be firm 
for once in my life.” 

‘“‘ And the laughing and jesting ended in Mr. 
Westcott’s leaving the trinkets,” observed Tom. 

“Yes. Auybody would have done the same. 
Who could dream—” 

‘‘Of course,’’ interrupted Tom. ‘‘Now for 
the end of the story.” 

‘Mrs. Frodsham had not been well that day. 
She lay down after Mr. Westcott was gone, and 
asked Dora to read to her; then she took a 
nap; and Dora went to walk with the children. 
Come—you are so very shrewd—though I can’t 
quite make out what you are at—tell me what 
happened next ?”’ 

‘Either Mrs. Frodsham kept to her bed ill, 
else she got suddenly better, and spent the even- 
ing out,’’ said Tom. 

“Why, that was just what she did!’’ criedi 
Mrs. Goldthorpe, staring at him in admiring 
astonishment. 

‘You don’t mean she did both, I suppose,’’ 
returned Tom, calmly as ever, though the eager- 
ness in his eyes betrayed his interest. 

««Nonsense—of course not! When Dora got 
back, about sunset, Mrs. Frodsham was: better. 
She said she had received a note from a lady in 
the town. An impromptu dance was proposed, 
and she must go. She left the house before nine 
o’clock. She had promised to assist her friend in 
her preparations. When she was dressed, she 
went into Dora’s room with the jewels. She had 
laid the cases all in one large box, and said Dora 
must lock them up in a cabinet that stood in her 
chamber; and of course, Dora did it.’’ 

‘‘ And of course, the next morning, the jewels 
were gone,” said Tom, in ® matter-of-fact tone. 

“Yes, gone—but the box and cases were 
there.”’ 

“Could Miss Inman tell whether they were 
empty when she put them there ?” 

‘Oh, they had looked at the things, and 
talked about them. Dora had seen and handled 
every one. She Jaid them back herself, too; 
and locked the cabinet, while Mrs. Frodsham 
looked on.” 

‘«« What did she do with the key ?” 

“This is the way it was. Just as she was 
locking the cabinet, Dora, who had had neuralgia 
all day, was seized with such severe pain, that 
she turned quite faint. rs. Frodsham brought 
her some drops to take; advised her to go to 
bed at once, and if not better in half an hour, to 
take some more. Dora lay down on her bed, 
meaning to get up and undress when she felt 
better; but she fell fast asleep, and did not wake 


; for several hours.”’ 
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‘‘Where was the key ?” 

‘She put it under her pillow—that was Mrs. 
Frodsham’s idea—and there the key was in the 
morning. She had neglected to lock her door, 
not thinking she should fall asleep; anyway, 
she and Mrs. Frodsham always left the door 
between their bed rooms unfastened, for Mrs. 
Frodsham was timid.”’ 

‘‘ Well, what happened?” asked Tom. ‘ When 
she woke, she got up and undressed, I suppose.’’ 

“Yes, and then slept soundly till morning, 
when Mrs. Frodsham came for the jewels. Dora 
had never thought of looking at them, of course. 
She went to the cabinet—all the cases were 
empty.” 

«And Mrs. Frodsham accused her of stealing 
them?” 

««Yes,”’ shivered Mrs. Goldthorpe. ‘She sent. 
at once for Mr. Westcott, and told him that if she 
was held accountable, she should have Miss 
Inman arrested for the theft.’ 

‘* How did he take it?’ asked Lancaster. 

‘‘Oh Tom, he believed that Dora had stolen 
them, to help a seapegrace brother of hers, who 
was in terrible difficulty, and had lately been in 
the town appealing to his uncle for help.” 

‘*That did look black,’’ Tom said. 

“Oh, Tom, Tom, you don’t suspect her? Id 
stake my life—’’ 

“You needn’t—I don’t suspect her,’ 
rupted Lancaster. 
for the robbery ?”’ 

‘‘T am inclined to agree with Dora: that one 
of the servants had been listening; knew Mr. 
Westcott brought them, and managed to find out 
where they were put. Mrs. Frodsham has a lot 


inter- 
‘«* But how have you accounted 











of as bad domestics as anybody ever got together. 
Now, Tom, what do you think?” 
“Tt is as clear as daylight,” returned he. 


‘Mrs. Frodsham stole the jewels herself. Thé } 


whole thing was a deliberately-laid plot.” 


‘‘Oh!’’ cried Mrs. Goldthorpe, half in dismay, } with them now. 
“T have felt so wicked, divorce. 


half in a tone of relief. 
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“She has suffered enough—that would kill 
her!" exclaimed Mrs. Goldthorpe. “I don’t 
know but she'll die anyway. Oh, Tom, she 
bears up so bravely; still—’ 

She could not finish her sentence. A few 
tears strayed slowly down her cheeks, but she 
wiped them away, and sat waiting till she could 
recover her composure. 

‘“‘ How did it all come to your knowledge?” 
Tom asked. 

‘*Dora came and told me. I had always liked 
her, and we were friends. Mrs. Frodsham 
turned her out of doors, and of course I took her 
in. There are all sorts of vague reports, but 
nobody dreams what the trouble really was. 
Mrs. Frodsham has only hurt her, by saying 
that she discharged her, because she found she 
was not a person she wished to have near her 
children.” 

“She couldn’t have injured the girl much 
more if she had told the truth, and been done 
with it,” said Tom. ‘And the uncle?” 

“Oh, poor man, he really has had terrible 
trouble in all ways,’’ said Mrs. Goldthorpe. 
‘‘Dora’g brother was still hanging about, when 
the jewels disappeared. Six weeks after, he 
ran off with a niece of Westcott’s wife, whom 
the old pair had adopted; and that made excuse 
enough to people why the uncle and aunt re- 
fused to have anything to do with Dora.” 

‘‘ Had the niece any property ?”’ 

“Yes. A few thousand dollars, that would 
come to her when she was twenty-one. She 
has suffered enough for her madness, poor thing! 
The fellow managed in some way to raise money, 
on her promise to pay it later, and they went to 
St. Louis. About two months since, she came 
home; he had deserted her, and eloped with an- 
other woman.” 

‘Did the Westcotts take her back ?” 

‘Yes. They were very fond of her. She is 
I heard she was trying for a 
I dare say she will marry again. She’s 


when that idea crossed my mind, and it has so a pretty, feather-headed creature, that nothing 


often !”’ 


«She stole them,” repeated Lancaster. 


} will ever make an impression upon.” 
“But } 
the only way to prove it would be to put detec- } 


“JTt’s no matter about her, then,’’ said Tom. 
‘‘ Now tell me all you know about Mrs. Frod- 


tives on her track—learn every movement } sham.” 


since—”’ 


5 


‘I knew enough to warn her that if I heard 


**Tom,” broke in his aunt, ‘about a month sof her talking any more against Dora I'd write 
after the things were Btolen, she went to New } things to her sister-in-law that she wouldn’t 


York for a week,”’ 
“Then she disposed of them there.” 
‘«« And can nothing be done?” 


want her husband to hear,’’ said Mrs. Gold- 
thorpe, coloring scarlet. ‘“‘Oh, Tom, it was 
mean—contemptible—but I could only think of 


‘It would be very difficult, without the story } Dora—try to save her a little.” 
“It was quite right,” said Tom. 
“No, it wasn’t,”” returned Mrs. Goldthorpe, 


leaking out, and if it did, Miss Inman would be } 


utterly ruined.” 
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‘and I must tell you that I believe she is only 
imprudent—likes to flirt—” 

«TI mean to flirt with her,” broke in Tom, 
jumping up with such haste that he nearly over- 
turned the table. 
then there may. She stole those jewels—” 

‘But what for? She can’t wear them.” 

‘She could raise money on them, if she had 
debts.”’ 

«« And she had, Tom—I know that.”’ 

“She disposed of them, when she went to 
New York,’”’ said Lancaster ; ‘‘ but we shan’t find 
out where. I did pretty Mrs. Frodsham an in- 
justice, in my estimation of her character. She 
is shrewder, longer-headed than I supposed.” 

From that day, up to the end of his visit, 


“No good may come of it— } 





showed one good trait: for once, when Lancaster 
happened to see her alone, she spoke of the 
estrangement between Dora and her relatives, 
evidently supposing it had grown out of her own 
marriage with the brother, 

“But Dora was not to blame,” she said; ‘I 
have tried to say so—but pa is so hard then— 
ihe made me afraid to speak. Oh, I feel so 
wicked. I was very fond of Dora. I wish you 
would tell her so—I wish you would!” 

She cried heartily, and looked very interesting 
>in her tears. But half an hour later, when Tom 
; was leaving the house, after an interview with 
: Mr. Westcott, he saw her in the garden, playing 
‘like a child of ten, with a pet kitten. So he 
' concluded that she would no more break her 





Lancaster devoted himself to Mrs. Frodsham, in , heart over her husband’s sister, than she had 
an easy, lazy fashion, which did not in the least } over the dismal ending of her girlish love-dream ; 
interfere with his passing a great many hours in ‘she was too shallow for any deep, or lasting 








the society of his aunt and Dora Inman. He 
rode with Mrs. Frodsham frequently—Dora did 
not ride—and he met her night after night at 
festivities, which began late enough for him first 
to have spent a pleasant evening with Miss In- 
man—a pleasure which he prized more and more 
highly as he learned thoroughly to know her. 

Lancaster renewed his acquaintance with Mr. 
Westcott through some legal difficulty about which 
the old man asked his advice; they got upon 
such terms, that Tom let out one day that he 
knew the whole painful story regarding the lost 
jewels; taking care, however, to say that he did 
not believe Dora guilty. 

But Mr. Westcott’s mind was not to be shaken. 
He was as certain his niece had taken them, 
he said, as if he had seen her commit the theft. 
Even in the affair of his adopted daughter’s un- 
fortunate marriage, he seemed, by some utterly 
illogical and preposterous mode of reasoning, to 
blame Dora almost as bitterly as he did her 
brother. 

‘Nothing kept me from prosecuting her but 
a regard for my poor sister’s memory,’ he said, 
«und I have wished since that I had done it, for 
I might have saved my unfortunate girl from 
being deceived by that villain of a Henry Inman. 


feeling. 

The only result, in regard to the mystery: of 
the jewels, that. Lancaster arrived at, was an 
increased conviction of the correctness of his 
first suspicion. Not long before he went away, 
he told Mrs. Frodsham that he was aware of the 
real reason why Dora Inman left her house. He 
said it abruptly, and he saw that she was startled. 
She rallied immediately, however, and tried to 
put her emotion down to surprise at Mrs. Gold- 
thorpe’s having confided the facts to him. But 
it was evidently something more than that. 

“Very natural my aunt should tell me,” said 
Tom. ‘She knew I could be trusted, and as I 
am a lawyer, she wanted my advice.” 

«« Advice ?”’ repeated Mrs. Frodsham, in a tone 
too tremulous for the wonder it expressed to be 
ssuccessful. ‘Why, the matter is settled—the 
’ poor girl is safe—I was sorry for her. I have no 

doubt it was that wretched brother who urged 
her on to take the things. Oh, I would not 
for the world have had to cause her arrest; but 
unless old Westcott had behaved as he did, I 
must have done so.” 

‘Then my aunt would have called me in,”’ 
{said Tom, laughing. ‘I should have gone on 
‘the presumption that the fact of the jewels being 





It was bad enough to lose the money value of !in Miss Inman’s possession was proof of her 


the jewelry ; but that was nothing, compared to 
seeing my child's whole future ruined.” 

Tom saw the adopted daughter, and it did not 
appear to him that such was the case. The di- 
verce had been pronounced, and she looked com- 
_ fortable and happy. She was pretty and lady- 
like, but with no mind to speak of, and no faculty 
of concentrating what she had sufficiently upon 
any one subject to suffer acutely. 
Westcott petted her beyond measure, yet she 


Mr. and Mrs, } 


innocence. She wouldn’t have selected the pre- 

} cise time to take the things when she would 

; inevitably have been suspected.”’ 

{ ‘But there was nobody else liable to sus- 

; picion,” cried Mrs. Frodsham, with a searching 

f glance at Lancaster, which he detected, fleeting 

‘as it was. 

«Oh, yes, the whole household,” said Tom. 
“IT am only supposing a case, you know. I 


‘should have had the detectives follow up every 
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movement of every creature under the roof, for 
long before and afterward.”’ 

“Well,” said she, with a poor effort at: 
coquetry, ‘‘I hope you would have been gallant 
enough to exclude me.”’ 3 

‘Good gracious, no,’* returned he, laughing, } 
as if it were the best joke possible. ‘I should! 
have been perfectly inhuman—the real lawyer— 
have cross-questioned you fiercely ; forced you to 
tell all your secrets—” 

‘*Oh, you monster,’’ she interrupted, with an 
hysterical laugh. 3 

Tom, playing with a bunch of keys that lay on } 
the table, watched her furtively, and saw that 
she was white as a sheet. 

«All your flirtations would have come out,’’ } 
said he, jestingly. ‘I should have had that § 
dragon of a sister-in-law, whom you told me of, 
down upon you. As I am especially jealous in 
my friendships—you said we were friends 2} 
should—let me see how I could have tormented } 
you most. Qh, I should have forced you to tell 
just what you did, and everybody you saw, when 
you went soon after to New York. I—” 

He was interrupted by the opening of the 
door. The servant brought in the cards of sev- 
eral visitors. 

‘‘T must run away for a moment, first,’’ said 
Mrs. Frodsham, and she rose. But as she 
crossed the room, Tom saw her stop, and lean 
against a table. She pretended she was looking 
for something; but she rested both hands thereon 
heavily to support herself. 

When she returned, the guests were in the 
drawing-room. She was in high spirits; but 
Tom noticed that though she had two red spots } 
blazing in her cheeks, her lips quivered ner- 
vously, and her eyes were fairly black with re- 
strained emotion. 

‘ Well,’’ said Tom to himself, as he walked 
home, ‘there’s nothing to be done; but Sing} 





up designs, unlocked a secretary, and out of a 
box, which Tom could see contained jewelry, took 
a ring, saying: 

‘‘This setting would answer. My showing 
you the thing, though, is rather a secret.’’ 

Tom Lancaster recognized the trinket at a 
glance. It was the antique which had been 
among Mrs. Delancy’s possessions, and had 
tempted him so strongly. He told Mr. Foster 
Dora Inman’s story, suppressing all the names, 
and Foster informed him how he came to have 
the jewels. A lady wanted to raise three thousand 
dollars; she was in such distress of mind—so 
pretty—so afraid of her mother’s finding out 
what she was doing to help a brother who had 
been cast off by his family, that though not a 
money-lender, Mr. Foster had been unable to 
refuse her prayers. 

“A young lady—to help her brother,” said 
Lancaster. ‘‘ Describe her to me.” 

“Why, I made a sketch of her,” returned 
Foster. ‘You know my old trick of sketching 
faces that strike me. My dear Lancaster, I'm 
afraid you will find it is the portrait of the 
young person in whose innocence you believe so 
strongly.” 

He produced an album, and opened it. 

‘*Don’t point to it,’ said Tom. ‘Let me see 
if there is a countenance I recognize.” 

He turned over the leaves for a few moments 
in silence. Suddenly he uttered an exclamation, 
that was one of horror, and Mr. Foster saw his 
features white and set. 

** You have found her,”’ he said. 

“T know the truth now,’’ Tom Lancaster 
answered, with a harsh laugh. ‘I thought I 
was a lawyer—I am only an ass.” 

Two days later, Tom arrived at the seaside 
town near which his aunt lived; and with him 
was Mr. Foster, who carried the jewels, safely 
packed in the little traveling-satchel hung over 
his shoulder. 


Sing is your proper abode, my pretty butterfly.” 
Early in the autumn, Lancaster made a jour-} They drove at once to Mr. Westcott’s shop; 
ney of a fortnight, with his aunt, and Dora Inman 3 but were informed that the proprietor was at his 
accompanied them, and that idyllic trip ended ; own home, confined to the house by a severe 
his holiday. cold. The old gentleman chanced to be standing 
Time went on to the month of January, when, { at a window, when the visitors reached his door. 
one day, a commission from Mrs. Goldthorpe, to} He saw Tom Lancaster get out of the carriage, 
find her some old-fashioned candelabra, took him } hurried into the hall, and with many expressions 
to a shop whose proprietor he knew well: a} of pleasure, conducted him and Mr. Foster into 
curiosity collector, who had plenty of money, } the parlor. 
and loved his stores of odd relics so dearly, that; ‘I have found your jewels,” 
it was a heart-break to him ever to sell any-$ abruptly, ‘and I have come to tell you who the 
_ thing. $ thief is.’’ 
While there, it occurred to Tom to consult him}; Just then an inner door opened, and n girlish 
about having certain stone cameos he owned > voice called : 
suitably set; and the old gentleman, in hunting } “Pa, are you here? Ma wants—” 


said Tom, 
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Laura Ames got no further. She had entered, } Mrs. Frodsham said to Lancaster, when the 
caught sight of Mr. Foster, and with a little cry, } facts were revealed to her. 
fell senseless on the floor. ‘Qh, nonsense,”’ said Tom, rather confusedly. 

This was her confession, when she recovered } “ But, by the way, you did look very queer.” 
her senses, and was sane enough to make it: «« Because I had had some debts, and did go 
Shortly after Mrs. Frodsham had put the jewels } to New York on account of them,” said she. 
in Dora Inman’s room and gone away, Laura} ‘'Ihey are paid, since I talked with you, so 1 
Ames went to the house to see Dora. The } don’t mind telling; and I mean never to owe 
weather was still warm, the outer doors standing ; anybody a penny again. I got courage to write 
open; the servants collected in the porch at the ; to my husband.” 
back. Certain that Dora would be in her room, «« And oh, how can I show my gratitude?’ was 
Laura ran upstairs, entered the chamber, and ; Dora Inman’s first exclamation, when she could 
found her asleep on the bed. speak connectedly. 

The girl sat down to wait till Dora woke. She ««T—I don’t know,” stammered Tom, “ unless 
was in great distress of mind. Henry Inman }—unless you would be good-natured enough to 
had confided to her, that, if he could not raise } marry me. Dora, I love you with all my heart. 
three thousand dollars, he ran the risk of arrest I told you so—last autumn, but you wouldn’t 
in his office, though in reality he was innocent } listen then.” 








‘of the embezzlement he was charged with; and} Mrs. Goldthorpe clapped her hands, and burst 


the silly girl believed him. t into tears. Dora wept, too, but with her head 
Some movement of the sleeper displaced the ; on Tom Lancaster’s breast. 
key, which fell on the floor. Laura picked vt Of course, Mr. Westcott paid the money 
up; recognized it; and sheer curiosity (one of { Foster had advanced, and got back the jewels. 
her strongest characteristics) impelled her to try ; Laura Ames was lucky enough to catch a fever 
and discover what secret Dora was hiding in the a few days after her exposure, which nearly 
old cabinet, which the two girls had often ‘ took her out of the world. She recovered, how- 
admired together. She saw the jewels, and as { ever, and was forgiven. 
she declared, thought only of freeing Henry; Henry Inman conveniently died, and so was 
took them, and escaped unseen; and Henry { out of everybody’s way; and Laura married 
quieted her slightly-developed conscience by the { again; and for the last decade has been a very 
assurance that even if the uncle suspected Dora, ; fat, comfortable, respectable woman. 
he would never expose her; and besides, he was Tom Lancaster always says one thing you may 
rich enough not to feel the loss. be sure of; lawyers and detectives are pretty cer- 
“I do believe you thought I took the things,’’ § tain to suspect the wrong person. 








YOU AND I. 





BY ELLA WHEELER. 








Ax me, life is such a tangle, In our bosoms, where we crush them 
And how right and wrong do wrangle; Into silence, where we hush them, 
_ Who can say You and I; 
Where right ends and wrong begins? And our lips frame formal speech, 
What are virtues, what are sins— That we utter each to each, 
Tell me, pray? Then we sigh. 
Have you never one misgiving, Oft to every word we utter, 
That the life we two are living, I can hear my sad heart mutter 
You and I, “What a lie!” 
Though so honest in men’s sight, For our hearts are true: we grieve them, 
And so seeming fair and bright, But we cannot well deceive them, 
Is a lie? Though we try. 
For we meet and chat together, But though life is such a tangle, 
Of the world and of the weather, * And though right and wrong do wrangle : 
You and I; By-and-by 
And we always hide away We shall meet where souls can say 
Thoughts we both are fain to say, Truths our hearts must hide to-day, 
Thoughts that cry You and I. 








AUNT HAZARD’S MITTENS. 





BY MRS. M. SHEFFEY PETERS. 





Ir not the Cinderella to wash the pots and; ‘So Charlotte is to tickle the palate, whilst 
kettles, Charlotte was certainly the industrious ; you pierce the heart of our Doctor, eh, Blanche? 
member of the highly respectable Harford house- } Well, I'll aid the cause anyhow, by helping her 
hold. ‘ Ye nut-browne mayde,” Richard called } to fill her basket.” 
her in his teasing moods. A moment later, he was recklessly treading 

‘* Shamefully sun-tanned,’’ Blanche the blonde 3} down some of Mrs. Harford’s finest strawberry- 
beauty said of her, lolling in white-handed idle- } plants, to reach his sister. 
ness, while the younger sister, out in the broiling ‘“<It’s no end of shame, Lot,” he cried, eyeing 
sunshine, was picking luscious Jucundas for the } critically the flushed face which the busy girl 
regaling of the beauty’s favored visitor, Dr. Paul ; turned towards him; ‘‘it’s just no end of shame 
Whitmore. that you go deliberately to work this way, to 

Mrs. Harford, the mother, sighed heavily. make a fright of yourself.” 

“Charlotte was fair enough, naturally,” she} His sister laughed, tilting back her sun-bon- 
said, apologetically. ‘None of the Harfords, or } net, to look at her brother. 
the Hazards either, were sallow-skinned; but “Go to work to make a fright of myself?’’ she 
the child has never taken the least care of her ;repeated. ‘Dear me, Dick: Nature, you know, 
complexion.” does not even grant me that poor privilege.” 

‘She is hopelessly domestic,’’ said Cornelia, “That’s where your mistake begins,” dog- 
daintily laying esthetic tints on her palette. $matically returned Master Richard. ‘Nature 

“And hopelessly plain, more’s the pity,” }did well enough, when she planned you. Do 
added the fair Blanche, casting a glance at the } your part by Nature, and you'll be passable.” 
lovely reflection of herself in the mirror. 3 Charlotte set down her basket among the 

‘‘T’ll bet, Blanche,” interposed the irrepres- vines, and dropped him a curtsey. 
sible Richard, ‘that you’d give your aquiline ; «You don’t mean to say that I could ever hope 
nose for Lot’s curling brown lashes; and ten to; to be a beauty, like Blanche?” 
one, too, you’d rather have her soft brown eyes ; Dick whiffed his cigarette. 
than your indefinite blue ones, languishing as{ «Suppose you put that question to a disin- 
they can be, when you cast glances at a eertain > terested observer, like Whitmore, say? I saw 
rising young Doctor.” 3 him studying the lines of your face, last 

“‘Mamma,” cried the beauty, displaying en- night, while you were darning that piece of lace 
ergy at last, ‘‘I wish you would suppress Rich- . Cornelia.” 
3 





ard. He’s unbearably rude.” Flushed and sunburned as she was, Lottie’s 
‘‘ Perhaps,” said Mrs. Harford, trying to pour 3 color deepened. 

oil on the waters, ‘“‘if Richard really thought as} «J say, Lot,’’ her brother continued, ‘take a 

much as he professes of his sister Charlotte’s } fellow’s advice, and be out of the way when her 

charms, he would not permit her to be baking } ladyship’s adorers come, or you'll find yourself, 


wee 


herself in the strawberry-patch.”’ } before you know it, banished to the nursery or 
Richard rolled a cigarette, though his boyish ? the kitchen. It’s plain to see Blanche doesn’t 
face flushed. fancy the way Whitmore’s been deserting her 


“Tl act on your suggestion, and persuade ’ shrine of late. I'll bet you a dime she asked 
her to leave the things on the vines till the cool } Haygood’s sister for lawn-tennis just to make up 
of the morning, mother,” he said, turning to } the game without you, this afternoon.” 
leave the room. 3 Charlotte picked up her basket of berries. 

“Now, Dick,” cried Blanche, indignantly, ‘I ; “ At all events,” she said, quietly, “I shall 
wish you wouldn’t meddle. I requested Lottie } not be one of the players this evening. This is 
to pick the strawberries. Senator Haygood, and the afternoon, you know, for my German reading 


“~ 


his sister, and Doctor Whitmore are coming to} with Doctor McKim, over at the manse.”’ 

play lawn-tennis, this afternoon; and Will re- ‘Carlotta, Carlotta,” cried Richard, in tragic 
main to five-o’clock tea.” Dick gave a prolonged } warning, ‘‘if you wilfully desert lawn-tennis, 
whistle. what will Doctor Whitmore—” 
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But Charlotte was gone, and Dick stood deserted 
in the strawberry-patch. 

Charlotte was, in truth, more anxious to escape 
lawn-tennis, that evening, than she would have 
cared to confess, even to herself. 

It had come to be an understood thing in the 
Harford family, that Doctor Paul Whitmore was 
the lawful prey of the fair Blanche. He certainly 
came too frequently to the Glen not to find some 
strong attraction there. Yet who but Dick could 
have conceived the notion that he found any 
charm in Lottie—Lottie, the patient fag of her 
two graceful, accomplished elder sisters, when 
she was not in thralldom to her reverend dominie, 
at the village manse? 

‘You see she is evidently destined to be the 
bas bleu, as well as the useful old maid of the 
family,’ said Blanche, with a shrug of her 
shoulders, that evening on the tennis-ground, to 
Doctor Paul Whitmore, who had, somewhat reck- 
lessly, inquired after the missing Charlotte. 
‘‘ Lawn-tennis, you and I, were frivolities to her. 
We are set aside for Doctor McKim and his 
musty fusty tomes. I tried to induce her to 
await your arrival, as you have so kindly under- 
taken to teach her the mysteries of our game; 
but she was perverse, and would go.” 

Doctor Paul Whitmore felt chagrined, and he 
showed it, during the progress of the game. 

‘‘He is vicious, and in a most unmanageable 
mood. Is he sulking because he misses Char- 
lotte ?”’ thought Blanche. 

Later, at the tea in the tennis-tent, Dick, in 
his usual blundering way remarked that he 
thought Charlotte should have been there to 
enjoy the strawberries, since she had browned 
herself two shades darker by picking them. 

Blanche trod on Dick’s toe viciously; but 
Doctor Whitmore had already heard. 

‘‘Miss Charlotte really gathered the berries 
for us?” he asked, quickly. ‘‘I must forgive 
her then, I suppose, though she did take 
‘ French leave’ of her tennis-teacher,.and prefer 
the dry lectures of old Doctor McKim.” 

‘‘Hello! After all, yonder comes the truant 
in time for her share,’’ laughed Dick. 

Doctor Whitmore turned quickly, and seeing 
the slender white-robed girl passing through the 
gate that led into the avenue, he pushed back 
his camp-stool, and rose, to go and meet her. 

It certainly would have been Miss Charlotte’s 
preference to reach the house without being 
observed by the party in the tent; but Dick had 
been determined, if only that he might provoke 
Blanche, to see if he could not send Whitmore in 
pursuit of the younger sister. 

“She actually has the bad taste to blush,’’ 





thought Blanche, when she saw Lottie shaking 
hands with Doctor Whitmore. 

The Doctor saw the blush, too; but he only 
thought how shy the girl was; and wondered, a 
little impatiently, how he was ever to overcome 
her evident shrinking from his advances. 

“T cannot allow you wholly to escape my 
reproaches,” he said. ‘And yet the mere sight 
of you, now, disarms me of anger.” 

‘* Reproaches—anger?’’ she repeated, hesi- 
tatingly, her color deepening. ‘ What have I 
done to incur either ?”’ 

‘Done? Did you not leave me to the tender 
mercies of this Miss Haygood, possessed as she 
is with a dumb spirit ?” 

Charlotte laughed. i 

“But there was Blanche also. Surely she 
has not allowed herself to be engrossed by 
the devotions of Miss Haygood’s brother, the 
Senator ?”’ 

Paul Whitmore shrugged his shoulders. 

‘* Worse still, I think. You have been cruel 
enough to allow yourself to be engrossed by the 
devotions of old Doctor McKim.” 

‘Poor old dear,’’ said Charlotte, tenderly. 
‘« He was feeling too sick and feeble to hear my 
German reading, this evening.” 

The Doctor's beaming countenance clouded. 

‘+ So we are indebted to that fact for your early 
return, are we? I suppose you would not have 
come at all, if the old gentleman had been in 
good health.” 

Charlotte smiled, though her eyes dropped 
under the fierce brightness of his. 

‘«T went for my German recitation, you know,” 
she said, meekly. 

He shook his head. 

“I fear not altogether for that. You ran away 
to get rid of the tennis, did you not?’ 

‘‘ No, oh no,” she protested, earnestly. ‘‘ That 
is,” she went on, hurriedly, “ I left because there 
was no real use for me to stay. With Miss Hay- 
good and the rest of you, the game did not need 
me; and mamma thought I had been neglecting 
my books too much lately.” 

‘Yet she and your sisters fret because you 
seem to prefer books to society, and I because 
you prefer them and Doctor McKim to—well, to 
tennis and—to me.” 

Charlotte turned aside her face, snapping off, 
with the point of her parasol, a blue-bottle blos- 
soming in the path. Still there was a sugges- 
tion of happy mischief in the tone of her voice, 
as ehe said, quickly: 

** You would advise me to choose mamma for 
a Mentor, of course; and she would send me to 
Doctor McKim on all occasions.” 
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He bent closer, snapping off, in his turn, 
another ill-fated blue-bottle. 

“Cruel Charlotte,’ he said, reproachfully, 
though in a lowered tone, as they came within 
hearing distance of the tent-party. ‘‘ You know 
I would give you no such advice. I would have 
you take—” 

‘¢ Take whom ?” she questioned, scarcely know- 
ing what she said, her only thought being to fill 
up the pause he had made so suddenly. 

*¢Take me, dear.’’ 

‘““Why, Lot,” cried Dick, at this moment, 
rushing out to welcome her, ‘‘how your face 
is blistered. It’s as red—as red as a beet, 
nearly. I told you how ’twould be, when you 
were gathering those strawberries.”’ 

“Don’t be personal, Richard,’ interposed 
Blanche, who had languidly followed. ‘+ Char- 
lotte, you know, prefers her cheeks to be ‘ rosy- 
red,’ like those of a milkmaid.” 

‘Especially when the high-coloring grows 
esthetically effective and becoming, as it does 
with Miss Charlotte. Eh, Miss Blanche?’ said 
the Senator, with heavy gallantry, coming up. 

“Never mind, Lot,” said Richard, turning to 
his younger sister again. ‘Sunflowers and 
tulips, and such tawny reds and yellows, make 
up the bouquets that are most the rage.’ 

“As the strawberries you gathered have been 
the rage with us the past hour, Miss Lottie,” 
said Dr. Whitmore. “I managed to save some 
for you. Richard was devouring them at such a 
rate, I thought it safest to hide these.” 

“Doctor Whitmore has so generously provided 
for you,” said Blanche, annoyed, ‘that I think 
it would be well for you, Charlotte, to share 
your berries with mamma. She was complaining 
of a slight headache, and declined joining us 
here. The berries might refresh to her.” 

“Certainly,” replied Lottie, rising, ‘‘I will 
take them to her at once.’’ 

“And Lottie,’ said Blanche, persuasively, 
‘‘when you have attended to mamma, can you 
not finish those black silk mittens for Aunt 
Hazard? I have nearly completed them, and 
I'm so anxious to send them off to her by to- 
morrow’s post. That's a dear girl.” 

Charlotte, with her usual amiability, readily 
agreed; but even while she promised, Doctor 
Paul Whitmore saw, or fancied he saw, a look of 
disappointment flit over the fresh young face; 
and for one instant he noted that her eyes were 
directed at him, with a shy appealing glance. 

Blanche saw that look, too, and marked the 
brightening of Paul Whitmore’s countenance 
under it. She feared she had overreached her- 
self. 








turned Miss Haygood over to Dick’s tender 
mercies, in order, as he professed, to go to the 
spring for a drink of fresh water. ‘The truth 
was, she knew that he had caught a glimpse of 
Charlotte’s white dress, glancing through the 
shrubbery which hedged in the spring back of 
the house. 

Whatever may have been Charlotte’s design in 
seeking refuge at the spring from her sister's 
guests, she was certainly. startled when Doctor 
Whitmore suddenly stood before her. 

In her confusion, she gathered her needles 
and silk in one hand, and half rose from her 
seat on the rocks, as if to fly. 

‘““No, do not move,’ he said, entreatingly. 
“I only came to get a drink.” 

She laughed nervously. 

«And I—I came, you see, to find a cool as 
well as a quiet place for Blanche’s knitting.” 

“Then do not let me disturb you. Have you 
not some silk to wind? Iam famous at that sort 
of thing. Any man with three sisters would be, 
you know.” 

He had forgotten his thirst evidently; for as 
she settled herself back upon her moss-covered 
seat, he stretched himself upon the grass beside 
her. 

For a moment, he silently watched her deft 
fingers as they clicked the needles in and out of 
the silken meshes of Aunt Hazard’s mitten. 

«* What queer little pouch is that you are knit- 
ting?” he asked, while impeding her work by 
letting the threads slip slowly through his fingers 
around hers. 

“This? Oh, this is only the thumb of Aunt 
Hazard’s mitten.” 

“I wonder,’”’ he said, softly, ‘‘I wonder if 
Aunt Hazard’s real thumb was ever as shapely 
and white as yours is?’’ 

Her long lashes trembled a little, as she raised 
them, with a reckless show of bravery. 

«*You will make me drop stitches, if you turn 
my fingers all into thumbs by such open flattery.” 

“T wonder,” he said, smiling. and looking up 
at her, “*I wonder if Aunt Hazard’s thumb ever 
wrought at kindly deeds for others as yours 
seems perpetually doing? It must be a deal 
larger than yours, at all events; for it seems to 
me you’ve gone round and round and round it, 
until it must be big and long enough for the 
thumb of a giantess. Let’s see. Isn’t it about 
ready to narrow off, or something ?”’ 

But Charlotte positively refused to have her |; 
work subjected to measurements, guiltily con- 
scious, as she was, that the elongated thumb 
already exceeded the length of the longest finger 


She knew it, when, half an hour later, oa @ giantess ever wore. 
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“Aunt Hazard’s thumb has enlarged joints, 
from rheumatism,” she said, in an explanatory 
way. 

‘Yours is certainly much smaller than hers, 
for some reason,” he said, holding the threads 
tighter, so as to fetter her fingers. ‘And yet I 
doubt if ever Aunt Hazard held a fellow’s heart 
as tightly under hers as you do under yours, 
Lottie.’’ 

Lottie’s needles clicked busily; but stitches 
were slit, and seams and meshes added, without 
any attempt at symmetry. 

‘‘And I doubt, Lottie,’ the impudent Doctor 
Paul went on, “if ever a lover coveted Aunt 
Hazard’s thumb half as much as I covet yours, 
dear.”’ 

Still no response, beyond the unsteady click- 
ing of the needles, 

With a sudden twitch of the thread, Doctor 
Whitmore sent the knitting flying into a bed of 
mint, down by the spring; at the same moment 
daringly possessing himself of the useful mem- 
ber he coveted. 

“Truth to confess, Lottie,’’ he said, “I am 
greedily covetous of your whole hand, and of 
yourself too.” 

““Oh,”’ cried Charlotte, feebly trying to free 
her fingers from his clasp, ‘‘ whatever will mam- 
ma and Blanche say ?” 

‘* About what, dear?” 

‘‘J—I mean,” she stammered, ‘what will 
they think, if I do not finish Aunt Hazard’s 
mittens; and how can I, when you hold—” 

He smiled, clasping closer the small hand, 
which had ceased to struggle for escape. 

‘‘We may compromise that point,’’ he said, 
with magnanimous readiness, ‘Only agree that 








you will bestow no ‘ mitten,’ thumbless or other- 
wise, upon me, and I’ll consent to let you finish 
these queer-shaped mittens for Aunt Hazard.” 

It is to be inferred that the promise was 
duly given, and the compromise acted upon as 
squarely as could be expected under the circum- 
stances, for Aunt Hazard’s mittens were dis- 
patched to her by next morning’s post. 

«Still, I never knew Charlotte to do a more 
miserable piece of work than this, and she 
took the whole evening to accomplish it,’’ com- 
plained Blanche. 

‘<T must say that I cannot agree with Blanche,’ 
Mrs. Harford smilingly said, in the family con- 
clave held later. ‘‘Charlotte never could have 
done a better evening’s work than to snare Paul 
in the meshes of Aunt Hazard’s mittens.” 

‘‘ Perhaps, then, mamma,’’ said Blanche, lift- 
ing her graceful head proudly, ‘“‘you will be 
pleased to commend the capture I made, in the 
tennis-netting, of the weighty affections of Sena- 
tor Haygood. He only waits for your sanction.” 

‘‘ Blanche,”’ protested Richard, ‘ you will not 
sell your beauty for that old curmudgeon’s posi- 
tion and wealth ?” 

“A double wedding in the family will be 
quite en regle, will it not, mamma?” asked the 
bride-elect, turning her shoulder on her brother, 
and deigning no other reply. 

The mother passed her hand fondly over the 
sunny braids of her handsome daughter. 

“‘ Charlotte will be a noble wife, for a true and 
earnest man like Paul Whitmore,’’ she said, 
graciously. ‘‘But you, my darling Blanche,” 
speaking with tender pride, “you will be a 
regal mistress at the head of an establishment 
such as Senator Haygood can give you.” 
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Wirn the moonlight on the waters, 
With the shadows on the shore, 

With the scented night-winds whisp’ring 
Her dear name forevermore: 

On the boat glides, like a phantom; 
But her face is turned away ; 

And her eyes, with dreamy meaning, 
Seek the lights across the bay. 


Now the moon by clouds is hidden, 
In the shadows vague we glide. 

And the night-breeze whispers softly, 
As we sway upon the tide. 





Then I hold her hand a moment, 
And my voice is low and hushed. 

Ah! my dream is rudely broken— 
All my hopes forever crushed. 


She will dress in gold and purple, 
She will walk in stately pride. 

Not for me to win and wear her, 
Not for me this peerless bride. 

But sometimes, when steals the gloaming, 
Ghost-like, from the silence vast, 

Back will come, perhaps, this mem'ry, 
And she'll half regret the past. 
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Doucet FaRRON was seated in a cozy little} 
rocker, which her own deft hands had covered 
with pretty cretonne. 

She had a knack of doing all manner of won- 
derful things, in a wonderful way which defied 
description. Even now she was surveying her 
latest handiwork, which stood upon her sewing- 
table. 

It was an ornamental cross, made of gray 
lichen-covered sticks, which she had gathered 
herself in the park; and about it was twisted a 
vine of exquisite autumn leaves; while at the 
base of the cross were tufts of pensile grass and 
@ little bird’s-nest. 

There was nothing especially novel in it; but 
it was so dainty, so perfectly artistic, that even 
Dulcet’s taste was satisfied. 

It was her contribution to the Armory Fair. 
No one had asked her to make it; for everyone 
knew that her purse was a slender one. Nor did 
the committee dream that the shy little school- 
teacher, who taught grammar and rhetoric at 
Madame Stefanie’s, could have any interest in 
the Armory Fair. 

But she had; for behind that sweet blushing 
face lay a wealth of passionate feeling, and a 
love for her country’s defenders, such as not 
every woman could have understood. It was no 
mere school-girl admiration of a uniform; but 
that love for great deeds, that worship of the 
heroic, which lurks in every true woman’s 
heart, and which is incarnated, to imaginative 
souls, in the soldier. 

Dulcet finally took a blank card, and wrote 
upon it, in a graceful hand: 


‘‘For Miss Burney’s booth. 





From Dutcer Farron.” 3 


Then she attached this card to the cross, and } 
enveloped the whole in tissue-paper; and oy 
wards took it herself to the committee-rooms. { 

The lady at the door carried the cross in for in- 


‘*‘Dulcet Farron,” said Mrs. Kendig, reading 
aloud from the pendant card. 

‘* Miss Farron !’’ cried Alice Burney, in pleased 
surprise. 

‘““What! The sweet little teacher of English 
at Madame Stefanie’s?’? Mrs. Kendig queried. 

‘Yes. She taught the literature class, when 
I was there, two winters ago,’’ Alice said, 
warmly. ‘ We all liked her so much. She is so 
pretty, and such a lady.” 

‘«She must be,’’ Grafton Burney said, emphat- 
ically. ‘*No one but a woman of exquisite deli- 
cacy could have made a thing like that.” 

‘What price is marked on it?’ Alice in- 
quired. 

‘There is no mark on it,’’ answered Mrs. 
Kendig. ‘‘ But she suggested that we might sell 
it for two dollars or thereabouts.”’ 

““Two dollars!’ cried Grafton, indignantly. 
“‘Say twenty, rather. I'll buy it in myself, 
sooner than see it sell for a cent less. Why, 
don’t you see its peculiar beauty? It has grace 
of outline, harmony of color, originality, fit- 
ness—”’ 

His sister interrupted him with a merry laugh. 

“Hear him rave,” she cried. ‘Call it pretty, 
Graf, and have done with it.’’ 

**You are one of the Philistines, Alice,’’ he 
answered, scornfully ; ‘ but let me tell you, that 
if you want your booth decorated properly, you 
had better consult Miss Farron.”’ 

The young ladies present looked up in surprise 
and chagrin. The discretion of Grafion Burney's 
praise made it worth having, and not a few of 
them had secretly striven to merit it, though with- 
out success. It was therefore rather galling to 
hear it publicly bestowed on one who was quite 
out of their set, so to speak. 

No one thought for an instant, however, that 
Miss Burney would take any serious notice of 
her brother’s suggestion, and there was a little 
gasp of surprise as she answered warmly : 


spection. As she removed the tissue-paper that ‘““Why, Graf, what a genius you are, to be 
covered it, a cry of admiration burst forth on all; sure! Why didn’t I think of it before? It was 
sides. Grafton Burney was present, Miss Alice’s{ she who designed the decorations for Madame 
handsome brother, a connoisseur and artist of no’ Stefanie’s parlors, last commencement; and the 
mean attainments, and he cried out, rapturously : ‘ newspapers were all raving about them. ‘You 

‘Who sent that ?”’ leaning forward, with kind-} remember the ‘ Sic itur ad astra,’ made out of 
ling eyes. ‘I haye never seen anything of the} buttercups and fern? Oh, yes! We must have 








kind so exquisite.” $ Miss Farron. I will write her a note this even- 
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ing. No! I will go and see her, myself. That 
will be best.” 

And so she did go to see Dulcet. 

‘My brother admires your taste,’’ Miss Bur- 
ney said, kindly, as she took Dulcet Farron’s slen- 
der hand: ‘‘and we want you so much to help 
us with the decorations of my booth. You 
know there is a prize for the handsomest booth. 
It is in a good cause, Miss Farron. Oh, do, 
please, try and find time to aid us.”’ 

This proposal set Dulcet’s tender little heart 
in a flutter. 

“«T will do all I can,”’ she said, softly. 

‘‘Oh, you do not know how I appreciate your 
kindness!” Alice cried, enthusiastically. ‘‘Could 
you come over to the Hall, to-morrow, after 
recitations ?”’ 

‘‘If Madame Stefanie does not need me.” 

“‘T will speak to Madame Stefanie myself,” 
replied Alice. 

The following afternoon, Dulcet came, dressed 
in a soft gray cashmere, with a delicate creamy 
ruche about her neck and wrists. 

‘This is my brother, Captain Burney,” Alice 
said, as she introduced Dulcet to Grafton. ‘I 
rely on you two for my inspiration. If I fail 
to take the prize, I shall hold you responsible 
for my failure.” 

“Tt will not be Miss Farron’s fault, I am 
sure,” Grafton said, gazing in wonder at the 
slight girlish figure, and the sweet spirituelle 
face, whose color was purely emotional, and 
which in repose was pale almost to wanness. 

“‘Dulcet,”” he murmured to himself. ‘The 
name suits her. Good heavens! What can a 
school-teacher want of such a soul as shines 
through those great brown eyes ?”’ 

“Oh,” Dulcet stammered, in reply to Alice, 
‘« please do not depend upon me for anything. I 
do not have inspirations; only ideas now and 
then. My creative fancy would be a broken 
reed to lean upon.” 

The shy droop of her eyelids was a novelty to 
Captain Burney, who was wholly habituated to 
society ways and society women. 

‘‘What makes her so pale?” he said to his 
sister, in a low tone, while Dulcet busied herself 
with a festoon of ferns and clematis. 

‘Why, she is nearly worked to death,’’ Miss 
Burney replied, with very unfashionable vehe- 
mence. ‘Madame Stefanie gives her all the 
English classes; and she reads all the French 
themes, too; besides acting as secretary to the 
school; and officiating as a general utility per- 
son. I don’t believe she ever has more than six 
hours’ sleep, and that only after the most wear- 
ing duties.” 








*Capttain Burney said something under his 
breath, which his sister did not catch. 

‘‘She puts her whole heart into her work,” 
he said, presently. ‘‘ She would be an excellent 
aid for you, Alice.” 

‘“Yes; but Madame Stefanie would never let 
her leave for a whole month.” 

‘Not if you engaged a substitute for her? It 
would pay you, Alice. Suppose you try your 
persuasive powers upon Madame. I will be good 
for any expense it will incur. It would be a capi- 
tal investment. The girl has the true instinct of 
an artist.’ 

“Yes,” Alice assented. ‘And I should be 
glad to procure her a vacation.’’ 

Grafton made no further remark. But his 
face showed that this idea of vacation had not 
been wholly out of his own thoughts. 

So it came to pass, that contrary to her wildest 
dreams, and to her most daring wish, Dulcet 
Farron found herself installed in Miss Burney’s 
booth, as one of the aids. 

Her cross sold fortwenty dollars. One which she 
made to replace it was raffled off with a net profit 
of seventy-five dollars. Before the Fair was over, 
she had made and sold no less than four crosses ; 
and Miss Burney’s booth having taken the prize 
for beauty, when it became known that its decora- 
tions had been designed by Miss Farron, her name 
was quoted as an authority on such matters. 

It was the last night of the Fair, which had 
been open for just one month. After the crowd 
had departed, the committee, aids, and officers 
lingered awhile, to celebrate their success by a 
dance and a supper. 

The band was playing the most bewitching 
music, as Dulcet promenaded up and down the 
Hall, which, just then, was deserted, save by 
herself and Captain Burney. 

Her face was a picture of happiness. 

““Oh, do you know,” she said, lifting her 
shining eyes to his, ‘I cannot feel thankful 
enough for the happy train of circumstances 
which brought me here. Can you guess what has 
happened to me to-day? Has your sister told 
you that I have received a splendid proposal?” 

Captain Burney’s face grew deadly pale. 

‘*A proposal?’ he stammered. ‘‘ And—and 
you have engaged yourself?” 

“Oh, no. Not yet. But I shall. I must first 
give Madame Stefanie notice, you know. I never 
dreamed of such a thing. The letter came, this 
morning, from Mr. Pelletier, of the Palais de 
Art. He wants me to design interior decora- 
tions; and I, Captain Burney—I suppose you 
never think of such things—but I am to have 
twelve hundred a year.” 
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She did not comprehend the flash of joy that 
lit up Grafton’s face. 

“«Qh,”’ he said, in a tone of intense relief, and 
with a ringing laugh. ‘Is that the nature of 
the proposal ?”’ 

“Don’t you approve of it?’ she said, with a 
peculiar fall of the voice. 

“No,” was his stout rejoinder; and then he 
took her hand. ; 

“Why?” 

‘Because I want you to fill another, and I 
hope a better position. . Dulcet, did you suppose 
I could live a whole month, almost constantly in 
your society, without craving it forever after ? ; 
Darling, I love you. You are the first woman 
who has ever been able to satisfy at once my 
heart and soul and mind. Will you be my wife? 
If you say ‘no,’ I will never ask another.’ 

He had slipped his arm around her, and he 
drew her trembling form toward him, till he held 
her in a close embrace. 

‘Silence gives consent,” he said, lifting her 
blushing face close to his own. 

She could not utter a word for very happiness ; 








but she smiled into his eyes, and then he whis- 
pered: 

“If you love me, Dulcet—if you will marry 
me, dearest—kiss me now.of your own free will.” 

She blushed vividly, but did not hesitate. 
Flinging her arms about his neck, she kissed him 
with such a delightful commingling of passion 
and shyness, that he caught her rapturously to 
his breast, with a torrent of endearing words, 
which I omit out ef deference to the reader's 
blushes. 

In spite of the comments of polite society, Cap- 
tain Burney married Dulcet, early in the spring, 
and Alice (‘‘ who ought to have known better,”’ so 
gossip said) was quite content with the union. 

‘Tt all came of your lovely gift to the Armory 
Fair, my dear,’’ Miss Burney said, as she bade 
the bride ‘‘ God-speed ” on her wedding journey ; 
‘‘that and my booth, which was a perfect nursery 
for love affairs.” 

Dulcet smiled back at her in infinite happiness. 

“ Yes,’’ she answered, softly, stealing a proud 
glance at her handsome husband; but making no 
other reply. 





EVA LYNN. 





BY MATTIE PEARSON SMITH. : 





Faces fair and sweet flit by, 
Rudely jostling pass thee nigh ; 
Why have they no passing smile? 
Sure, you ask no more, the while. 
Why with garments scarce enough 
Find the winds so harsh and rough? 
Why in all the crowded street 
Look of love nor pity meet? 

Why so sad thy childhood’s day? 
Thou art fair and sweet as they, 
Thou art just as pure from sin, 
Lonely, homeless Eva Lynn, 


Poverty and want and care 

Were enough for thee to bear. 

Aye, enough, with childhood’s blight, 
Without coldness and this slight. 

Oh, my heart it almost breaks, 

Such a difference this makes, 

Is thy garment, thin and worn, 
Reason for this bitter scorn? 

Still, upon it hangs no sin, 

Only teardrops, Eva Lynn. 


Very far art thou from them, 

Just the width thy garment’s hem; 
Even this, for should some wand 
Change thy garb to something grand, 
They would gladly clasp thy hand, 
From the cold winds lead thee in— 





Now, they will not, Eva Lynn. 


No, they will not, and pass by, 
While thy pure heart questions why. 
Oft you long for love’s refrain, 

Yet you long for love in vain. 

But the might of thy smal! hand 
Will thy rightful place command. 
Ah, when thou thy crown shalt win, 
Will they pass thee, Eva Lynu? 


Nay, they will not, but would fain 
Follow in thy courtly train, 

When thon, proud, and rich, and strong, 
Free from poverty and wrong, 
Hungerest not, then will they pour 
Needless offerings at thy door, 

They would gladly enter in, 

Be thy guest, sweet Eva Lynn. 


Then, remembering all thy years, 
Hunger, pain, and woe, and tears— 
Pity them whose meagre sight 

Saw thee only but to slight: 

Pity them, they hunger sore, 

Thou wert needy, they still more, 
Thou for warmth and garments whole, 
They with poverty of soul. 


When thy hand its own shall hold, 
Thou so rich in more than gold, 
Thou wilt never know their six, 
Thou wilt pity, Eva Lynn. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Gerorae Cuinton, the first Governor of that 
name in the Province of New York, anticipating 
a war between France and England, which would 
involve the Provinces, had called a Council of 
the Six Nations, in order to strengthen the 
treaties that had hitherto bound these powerful 
tribes to the English interests. Of these allies, 
the Senecas and the Cayugas had already arrived, 
but the Mohawks had not yet put in an appear- 
ance. 

“Tt is not often that the Mohawks come last to 
Council, or for war,”’ said Sir William Johnson 
to the Governor. 

“They were the first to move, I can answer 
for that,’ said Johnson, smiling. ‘They are 
assembled somewhere about my place up yonder, 
but will not advance without their white chief.” 

‘‘Which means yourself,” answered Clinton. 
«‘Ah, now I understand why you are ready for 
the saddle so early; you have a strong hold 
over those wild creatures; by what art have you 
won their confidence se completely ?” 

«« By a very rare art,” said Sir William ; ‘that 
of simple honesty, both in speech and dealing. 
My Indian friends trust me, for I have never 
attempted to impose upon them the civilization 
of fraud or falsehood.” 

Clinton laughed. This speech harmonized so 
nearly with his own honest and rather blunt 
nature, that he enjoyed it heartily. He said: 

“Tt is fortunate that we have a few mission- 
aries like Father Meda, to counteract the in- 
fluence of our civilization. But one tribe has 
ever broken faith in a promise made over the 
ealumet, and with that tribe the Six Nations 
kept at warfare thirty years, as a punishment.” 

Again the Governor laughed heartily. 

“If that method were carried out by our king 
over sea, I. wonder what nation would rest in 
peace,” he said. 

“Certainly neither England nor France,’ 
answered Sir William, laughing also; ‘‘and they 
are the two nations we have to deal with at 
It seems as if our king is aroused to 
The regiment sent 


present. 
something like earnestness. 


3over under the command of young Earl Faus- 
brook, of Forsborough, is a proof of this.’’ 

“A fine young fellow,’’ said the Governor. 
‘* Just came into his estates, and had a splendid 
future before him; but is so infatuated with 
military glory that he scarcely waits to take pos- 
session ; accepts the preferment due to him, and 
comes into this wild country from choice; a 
strange field to be chosen by a man like him. I 
look upon it almost as a personal honor.” 

‘“<It certainly is a great piece of good fortune 
for the object we have in view just now,” an- 
swered Sir William. ‘ The scarlet uniforms will 
do more to inspire my forest friends out yonder 
than the best battery ever sent over.” 

« At any rate, the young Colonel is making his 
way famously in the house here, and the presence 

of his mother gives wide scope for conjecture 
regarding his motive for coming, which the 
ladies are discussing with considerable diversity 
of opinion,” said the Governor. ‘They cannot 
understand any reason that could induce the old 
Countess to follow her son into a country so 
utterly at varianee with anything she can have 
known; such a sweet, gentle lady! I confess toa 
little surprise myself. It is not often we find such 
dainty bits of humanity seeking our shores.” 

‘More than that,’’ answered Sir William; 

“she means to extend her journey into the 
, Wilderness.”” 

‘Into the wilderness?’ exclaimed Clinton, 
wheeling round face to face with the baronet. 

‘To visit the Indian encampments.”’ 

“‘Ts the lady stark mad ?”’ 

‘‘Some religious mania, I suppose. She ex- 
presses intense interest in the missionary work, 
and questioned me closely regarding the various 
persons employed in it. Indeed, spoke to me 
very seriously about hiring a safe escort among 
the friendly Indians I know best, with whom 
she might travel the wilderness with safety—a 
strange idea, that I can hardly consent to help 
her in. Even among some of the most friendly 
tribes, there is always danger.” 

“Of course you explained all this to the lady, 

when her mad project was made known to you?” 
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“In rather more appalling language than I § Atlantic looked to a titled marriage in England 
have used here. But she listened to me all the as the highest object of female ambition. 
time, with a sweet tranquil smile, that never There was one person in the Governor’s house- 
changed upon her lips, even when I described { hold who, from the first might of the lady’s 
the ‘massacre at Schenectady, and told her of ; appearance, had unconsciously held herself aloof 
the infirm Indians that were put to torture by ‘from the delicate fascinations that were en- 
the French, in a fort, from which they were too} thralling so many. Though always courteous 
feeble to flee. Brave old fellows, you know; : and hospitable, as became her station in the house- 
who dared their tormentors to more cruel tor- ; hold, Grace Morton bestowed no such homage upon 
ture, and chanted heroic death-songs with the ! her as others seemed to acknowledge as her right. 
last gasp of life.” In no instance did she give the most fastidious of 
Just then, a great upright clock, encased in } her critics cause for comment; but a faint sensa- 
carved oak, that stood in the hall, rang forth the | tion of moral unrest would creep over her in my * 
hour. Johnson cast a quick glance at its brazen } lady’s presence, which she could neither conquer 
face, and began to button his coat more closely } nor understand; for with her, young Fausbrook 
over his chest. was a great favorite, and it was impossible not 
«Excuse me, Governor,” he said, ‘but it is } to observe some traits of his ripened and pleasant 
time that I bring down my people. They would } manner in his mother. 
hardly like it, if I failed to bein front. Good-} More than that: the lady had said, over and 
morning, and make sure that we Mohawks will } over again, sometimes with tears in her blue 
make a fine display to-night.” eyes, that a great longing for the young Earl’s 
The Governor waved his hand, with more; society, and some vague but unconquerable 
cordiality than he usually bestowed on his } dread of the danger he was in, had urged her to 
greatest favorites, and began to walk up and } cross the ocean, and seek him even among the 
down the hall. It would be difficult to imagine } savages. It was very, very foolish, no doubt; 
a finer presence than that of the bluff Governor, } but Arthur was her only son, and existence away 
as he stood there in the bright morning sunshine, } from him had seemed impossible. 
ready for the fantastic ceremony which savage Grace heard all this, and knew that tears of 
etiquette demanded. The costume of the period ; sympathetic belief had more than once risen to 
set off his robust figure and stalwart limbs to the eyes of her warm-hearted uncle, when the 
peculiar advantage. The broad-skirted velvet } sweetly tremulous voice of his guest dwelt upon 
coat, with deep pockets, embroidered across the ; her motherly love and the sacrifice she had made 








lapels, and garnished at the back and in front 
with large buttons of cut steel, that reflected the 
sunshine like a flash of stones; the capacious 
waistcoat, also adorned with delicate needlework ; 
the buff small-clothes, buckled below the sturdy 
knees to silken stockings, left clearly visible 
above the top-boots, wrinkled down to the ankle, 
with spurs at the heel—all added greatly to the 
dignity of his appearance. 





CHAPTER XII. 


Lapy Favssrook had accepted a genial offer 
of hospitality from Governor Clinton, and settled 
down into the most cordial relations with the 
Albany ladies, Her gentle manners, her perfect 
knowledge of court etiquette, which was greatly } 


to it; but her own heart seemed obdurate, and 
‘ tormented her with a sense of its own hardness. 
Angela, too, was harassed by a sense of her 
} own unjust prejudices against a person who had, 
sas yet, scarcely been brought within the sphere 
pee her own existence; for a few soft words of 
{encouraging kindness, a long earnest look of 
} those blue eyes, sent a shiver through the girl’s 
’frame, when she had been presented to Lady 
Fausbrook, and, in spite of herself, a faint chill 
returned whenever she thought of the lady. 
‘‘Why is this?’ she said to her grandfather, 
; when she found herself alone with him on the 
day of the Indian gathering. ‘I am not a cow- 
ard. I do not tremble when a snake rattles, or 
a wolf howls close to me. Tell me, grandfather, 
why it is that I long to steal away when this 





. 








affected by the higher Colonial circles at the } lady fixes her eyes upon me with that soft side- 
period, made her an object of especial interest {long glance? They are not fierce or repelling, 
and almost universal feminine devotion. She but blue as a forget-me-not, after it fades a little. 
was not only a woman of the highest rank in the } Tell me, why should anyone shrink from them ‘”’ 
Colony, but the mother of an unmarried man: The old man was very thoughtful, and looked 


young, handsome, and one of the richest land- } down upon the girl, as she asked these questions, 
holders in the United Kingdom; and then, as } with strange questioning eyes. He seemed to be 
now, the fair maidens on this side of the } solving some problem in his mind. 
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She watched him earnestly, surprised by the 
change in his countenance; for it had lost the 
serene sweetness of habitual calm, and was dis- 
- turbed, as she had never seen it before, 

‘« These impulses of love or hate cannot always 
be understood, even by the person who feels 
them,” he said. ‘There is some subtle influ- 
ence in our natures that intellect can neither 
grasp nor resist. Who can tell when the first 
dawn of love breaks on the soul, or why it should 
grow into worship of one object more than 
another? In this life, my child, you will find 
your own heart a difficult—nay, impossible—task 
to read.” 

Angela was greatly impressed by the old man’s 
words, and sat quietly waiting for some better 
explanation of their meaning. All at once, a 
faint smile broke over his face, and with a gentle 
caressing movement, he smoothed. her hair with 
his hand. 

“Tell me,” he said; ‘‘ does this strange feeling 
of revolt extend to the son as well as to the 
mother ?”’ 

Angela’s face was lifted up to his in rapt 
attention. At these words, softly and even ten- 
derly spoken, a flood of crimson swept over it, 
and the white lids drooped over the deep violet 
of her eyes, till no glimpse of them could be seen 
through the lashes. 

As the girl’s face turned crimson, that of the 
old man became a shade paler, and the hand 
upon her head, drooping now like a flower too 
rudely touched, closed and opened again, with a 
quick startled movement, that disturbed the rich 
waves of her hair. 

‘« And this seems strange to you as tne other,” 
he said, with but little change in his voice. 

‘Yes, grandfather.”’ 

_ “ But in a different way.” 

‘Oh, grandfather, they are so unlike.”’ 

‘Not altogether, my Angela.”’ 

‘Ah, that is why one does not altogether dis- 
like the lady. She must have been beautiful 
once. You can see that in—in—”’ 

The old man completed the sentence that fal- 
tered on Angela’s lips: 

‘“‘In her son, that is evident; but it is not 
strong enough to mar the more noble manliness 
altogether his own.’’ 

The girl lifted her face eagerly. The blush 
upon her face had softened to a rosy glow, her 
eyes kindled into a deeper violet undef their 
thick-lashes. 

‘“You have observed this,” she said. ‘Oh, 
grandfather, how wise you are—how kindly you 
consider everything. I was almost afraid when 
you looked so serious. It seemed to me as if 








you might have a little of the same feeling that 
troubled me about his mother regarding him.” 

‘But why did this thought come into your 
mind ?”” 

Angela fell into an attitude of thoughtfulness 
before she answered. When she did speak, it 
was with hesitation. 

‘* Because—well, because you have seemed so 
still and strange since the day when Okalona 
took that flying leap from the English trader’s 
horse. It seemed as if you were angry about 
something, and that I never saw before. Why, 
grandfather, I have sat in this very room for 
hours together, and you in that stiff old chair— 
thinking, thinking, thinking—as if something 
dreadful were about to happen. Then you have 
spoken sharply to poor Okalona, because she 
broke in among the dancers—the beautiful thing. 
It was very wild and strange; but how splendidly 
done. When you ordered me to rebuke her with 
a sharp scolding, I ended it all with a dozen 
kisses. Oh, grandfather, if our people had more 
girls like her, I should be content to live in the 
woods forever.” 

The missionary, in defiance of his habits of 
self-control, gave a slight start. 

“In the woods forever? Where else would 
you go, Angela?” 

Again the girl blushed guiltily, and spoke in 
nervous haste. 

“Nowhere, grandfather, while you stay with 
the Cayugas; but the world is so large, and I 
sometimes: have a thought that mission-work 
need not always be confined to the savages. 
Are white men so good that they are beyond all 
need of such men as you ?”’ 

‘So good?’’ repeated the old man, with the 
first tone of bitterness that Angela had ever 
heard in his voice. ‘So good, that it seemed 
like heaven to escape from them into the wilder- 
néss, which, after all, is not dense enough to 
keep them out.” 

Angela left her seat, and knelt down before 
her grandfather, who seemed almost a stranger 
to her, as he sat in that stiff high-backed chair, 
with signs of passion on his face, that really 
transfigured him for the moment. 

“Are you angry with these white men? Do 
they wound you so? Tell me, grandfather, and 
I will never speak to one of them again.” 

The old man sighed heavily, looking into the 
girl’s troubled eyes. He comprehended how much 
a promise like this would cost her, however 
bravely it might be kept. So he forced a smile 


to his lips, and kissed her on the forehead. 
‘It is of more than one person you are think- 
ing, Angela... Grace Morton, and the young fur- 
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trader, and so many ladies who have been kind 
to you—would you prefer to live with them 
always? Have a few days done so much toward 
undoing the teachings of a lifetime?” 

Angela’s head drooped; she was ashamed to 
confess the longing that was upon her. 

“Oh, grandfather, I wish you had never 
brought me here,’’ she said. 

Her eyes were full of passionate tears; her 
sweet mouth trembled. 

“Am I wicked? Am I getting tired of my 
work? Is this great longing to be like the beau- 
tiful women in yonder a work of the Evil One? 
Oh, grandfather, it keeps me awake at night; it 
fills me with dread of the day when we must 
go back to our lodge on the lake. For the first 
time my heart turns away from our savage life 


there. Forgive me—forgive me, but I cannot 
help it.” 
‘‘Alas,no! As well might a fledgeling be kept 


forever inthe nest. We cannot turn the course of 
blood that has run through generations of culture 
back to its primitive source again. Such forces 
will exert themselves, in spite of human fore- 
thought or the guards of vigilant affection.” 

The missionary seemed to forget that he was 
not alone with these thoughts; but after a little, 
the look of amazement on Angela’s face aroused 
him to a consciousness of his own strange lan- 
guage, and he took both her hands in his, with 
something of his old gentle demeanor. 

‘‘No, Angela, there is nothing wicked in your 
liking these people; for among them are the 
bravest and best of any nation. Here, my child, 
you will find the need of those lessons that have ; 
svemed so out of place in our life among the 
Indians. There is no reason that a desire for 
companionship with these dainty ladies and gen- 
tlemen should bring shame to your cheek, or 
trouble you in any way. Here, as in the forest, 
your grandfather will take, care of you.”’ 

«And love me as ever?’ questioned the girl, 
with an uncertain dread at heart, that in follow- 
ing the strange but most innocent impulses that 
were gradually creeping over her, she was, in 
some degree, sacrificing the affections that had 
given peace and happiness to her forest home. 

‘The love of an old man for the child of his 
child does not easily change, Angela.” 

“Oh, grandfather, is there in the whole world 
a love so pure and true as this ?”’ 

Her arms had stolen softly around the old 
man’s neck. Her flushed cheek burned crimson 
against the pallor of his. 

“Truly,” he said, with mournful tenderness, 
‘«there is a love which comes but once in a life- 
time, to blend with, while it dominates, all the! 








gentler affections that link parent to child, as we 
have loved and lived.”’ 

‘‘T have read of such love in the Italian poets 
you keep behind the curtain at home; but it 
seemed to me that their thoughts were dreams of 
something above the earth.” 

‘* And so they are,” answered the missionary, 
‘the dreams of men who feel more keenly than 
others how beautiful this love is and may be.’’ 

«Is it wicked ?”’ 

*“‘No, ne. In itself, never; but like all heay- 
enly things, is capable of evil imitation.’’ 

‘¢ Does the thought of it make one tremble?’ 

Angela said this in a half whisper, and drew a 
little closer to the old man, thus keeping his eyes 
from her face. 

Hecould not answer, but gently forced her away. 
Te his delicate nature, the conversation was taking 
heart, thrown, for the first time, into a form that 
seemed like an espial on that young the world, 
utterly unprepared for the fate she might find 
there. The same spirit that had kept him silent 
with regard to all ideas of love that went beyond 
the affections, seemed to reproach him now, and 
he could not find language sufficiently refined 
through which her enlightenment might come. 





CHAPTER XIII. 

THE arrival of Lady Fausbrook in America was 
a matter of great disturbance to her son. During 
his student and military life, she had been sepa- 
rated from him most of the time without any 
vehement expressions of regret, and it seemed 
to him impossible that some motherly desire 
to be near him could have prompted a long 
and dangerous voyage across the Atlantic, 
The new light which he had obtained into his 
mother’s character, during those funereal days 
at Forsborough, aroused vague suspicions in 
his mind—so vague, that he was quite uncon- 
scious that they existed, and, in the honest mag- 
nanimity of his heart, imputed the restless state 
of mind her coming had occasioned to anxiety 
regarding her safety in a place surrounded with 
awful perils, of which her own luxurious exist- 
ence had made her profoundly ignorant. Indeed, 
she seemed ready to tread the dangerous path of 
the wilderness with the rash temerity of a child. 

‘“*Oh, I am determined on it,’’ she said to 
Governor Clinton, who had been attempting to 
reason with her on the subject. ‘‘ These Indians 
are all so friendly and picturesque. Sir William 
Johnson himself has become one of them, and 
they are all your own faithful allies.” 

‘‘But not the less savages by nature,’’ an- 
swered Clinton. ‘You have only seen them in 


their holiday costumes.” 
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“So gorgeous—so startlingly original. The 
Roman toga could not have been more picturesque 
than their blankets. I hope we shall see them 
in full costume when the Council meets—that 
will be something; but a whole tribe together in 
their wigwams and castles—that will be a sight 
worth crossing the Athantic for.”’ 

“You may find it dangerous pastime.” 

“Ah, you are determined to frighten me. 
How can I be in danger, when that girl—I mean 
the missionary’s daughter, with that sweet serene 
face—has lived among them all her life? Why, 
that wild bright thing, the great chief’s daughter, 
follows her like a pet dog, and seems to worship 
her as if she were a saint.” 

“‘A very beautiful saint,’’ said the Governor, 
looking out upon the pleasure-grounds, where a 
group of young people were seated under a huge 
oak, left standing alone because of its gnarled 
old age. ‘Your son is speaking to her now. 
See how she stands with her face bowed almost 
to her bosom—blushing like a rose, I have no 
doubt. What would you say, my lady, if Faus- 
brook were to perpetrate a bit of romance, and 
transplant this wild-wood flower to old Eng- 
land?” 

The smile upon Lady Fausbrook’s lips died off 
in a faint paller; her small hands clasped the 
edges of her chair, and she drew it nearer to the 
broad double window where the Governor had 
joined her; for a moment she did not speak, but 
looked out upon the group under that oak-tree, 
with a sharp, watchful glance. Then she said, 
with a careless laugh : 

«« Ah, the young man drops easily into a vague 
fancy; but he is proud as any Fausbrook that 
ever lived.” 

«But such things have been, my lady, and 
may be again. Indeed, there is something in 

that fair girl out yonder that might befit her for 
any station.” 

Lady Fausbrook lifted her blue eyes suddenly, 
and the bluff Governor saw for the first time 
that they could kindle with something like pas- 
sion; for a swift flash shot from them—but it 
was gone in an instant. 

“ Born in the woods—brutalized by the life of 
savages. Is it with this girl, taken in her ignor- 
ance from the forest, that you fancy my son 
would mate himself?’’ she said. 

“« Ignorance—brutalized ?’’ exclaimed the Gov- 
ernor, shocked by these hard words. “I only 
wish Grace Morton were half as well educated 
as this girl has been. A teacher like Father 
Meda is not often to be found.” 

«I have scarcely heard him speak, much less 
conversed with him,” said the lady, drawing 

Vou. LXXXITI.—27. 








herself up, as if the learning of all the colleges 
was at her command; an assumption that made 
great impression on Clinton, who, like most men 
of action rather than thought, regarded the learn- 
ing they sometimes openly scoffed at with the 
secret homage we give to the unknown. 

‘¢ You will find, when he does have that honor, 
a@ man who is master of deeper studies than the 
languages, though he speaks many.” 

‘Ha! Yes, I understand; but what is his 
native tongue—English, French, or the sweet 
Italian?” ; 

The Governor laughed, and his florid color 
deepened a little. 

‘‘Upon my word, you have me at a disadvan- 
tage there. Ask me about the rig of a ship, or 
the mounting of a cannon, and I might astonish 
your ladyship with my knowledge. In the 
‘King’s English’ I might not be much amiss; 
but these dainty matters of the colleges and 
drawing-rooms are far beyond me; for them you 
must apply to Grace, or the fair young mission- 
ary out yonder. Indeed, I am not sure that 
Okalona might not help you out in the matter. 


’ She has been the old man’s scholar, as well as 


his granddaughter.” ‘ 

It was easy for Lady Fausbrook to turn an 
inward sneer into 4 smile, before it reached her 
lips. Nothing could be sweeter than the expres- 
sion of her face, 4s she stood up, and, with! 
child-like simplicity, placed her hand on the 
Governor’s arm. 

«« Let us go out and have a talk with these mar- 
velous people. They can tell me about their life 
in the wilderness; about the savages they have 
dwelt with—how many years did you say?” 

‘‘Qh, that is beyond my knowledge; they had 
been here long before I was made Governor.” 

Lady Fausbrook was silent. As she leaned on 
Clinton’s arm, through the long hall and down 
the steps, she was making a swift calculation 
of dates. 

The group of young persons under the old 
oak, had been drawn together by a crowd of 
Indian boys, who came out into the shrubberies 
with their bows and arrows, and were shooting 
among the coveys of young quails that two or 
three of the youngest were starting up from 
the bushes. Fausbrook had managed to draw 
Angela from her companions, and stood with her, 
a little apart. 

“You avoid me. When I call upon your 
grandfather, it is always to find him alone,” he 
was saying. ‘‘Okalona does not seem to dislike 
my presence more than her mistress—excuse 
me—her friend.” 

Angela was greatly troubled. The color came 
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and went in her face. How could she answer 
him? In what way explain that swift beating of 
her heart which drove her away whenever his 
footstep was heard on the door-stone? She had 
a guilty feeling that her face was telling all that 
her tongue could not utter, and was grateful 
when the wind swept a soft cloud of hair over 
her eyes, and veiled them from his sight. As 
she lifted her hand to brush the hair back from 
her eyes, they fell on Governor Clinton coming 
towards them, with Lady Fausbrook, who was 
clinging to his arm with a graceful sense of his 
protection in every movement. 

My lady, in whom the instinct of vanity had 
grown with her years, held up the folds of a rich 
dark dress with her disengaged hand, revealing, 
with pretty unconsciousness, two small feet, clad 
in shoes of black satin, fastened at the instep 
with diamond buckles, and finished with high 
red heels, which would have made walking 
through the grass difficult, but for the stalwart 
support of the Governor’s arm. 

With a thrill of dismay, Angela shrank back, 
trembling as if some dangerous reptile were 
creeping near her. The old man saw this, and 
came to her side. 

**Come,” he said, in a voice that had lost all 
its calm sweetness. ‘*Come, we are better in- 
doors—you and I.” 

Angela did not again look at Fausbrook ; but, 
drawing close to her grandfather, left the ground. 
In doing this, they were obliged to pass near the 
Governor and his compunion, or else appear pur- 
posely to avoid them. As they drew near, my 
lady’s eyes were fixed upon them with a keen 
steel-like glitter. It was the first time she had 
seen these two persons in the broad daylight. 

The Governor felt the little hand upon his arm 
clutch at his sleeve suddenly, and looking down, 
saw that the face smiling up to his a moment 
before was pale, and looked frightened. 

‘Dear me. You had almost fallen,’”’ he said. 
“I wonder any lady can venture to walk on 
those perilous high heels.”’ 

-“ Ah,” answered the Indy, drawing a deep 
breath. ‘They are a little treacherous at 
times.” 

“Hark!” exclaimed the Governor, pausing to 
listen. ‘‘There is music afar off in the woods. 
Sir William is coming in with his Mohawks.” 





CHAPTER XIV. 

Governor Ciinton was right. Between the 
pleasure-grounds of his own mansion and the 
forest, a great number of Mohawks, chieftains 
and young braves, had come down the river, and 





were defiling, with some attempt at military 
precision, into the opening. 

A little band of musicians, selected from among 
Johnson’s retainers, came in advance, making a 
sad havoc of music with drums and fifes behind 
the pipe-bearers. Directly, the opening was 
kindled up, like a burning sunset, with crimson 
blankets, waving plumes, and a glitter of deadly 
weapons. Out of this gorgeous confusion came 
the great chief of the Mohawks and Sir William 
Johnson, their adopted white chief, walking side 
by side, two powerful figures, full of vitality, and 
clad in all the grandeur of barbaric display. 
Indeed, from that distance, you could hardly dis- 
tinguish the white man from his companion; for 
his dress was almost as vivid in coloring as that 
of the savage. Over a flaming red coat he had 
folded a Mexican blanket, matted with rich tints, 
like an India shawl was folded, as Romans wear 
the toga. He wore moccasins on his feet, sur- 
mounted with fringed leggings, and from an 
aigrette of cut-glass beads, that shone like jewels 
on his three-cornered hat, rose a tall eagle-plume, 
the emblem of his chieftainship. 

Lady Fausbrook gazed upon this scene in aston- 
ishment, and being at heart a coward, clung to 
the Governor’s arm, from a stronger feeling than 
the coquetry which had become a second nature 
to her. 

‘¢ How awful—oh, how awful !’’ she exclaimed, 
while her blue eyes widened with terror. 

‘* How would you like to see all those fellows 
in action?” said Clinton, looking down upon her 
with a triumphant smile; for he assured bimself 
that this one glimpse of savage life would dispel 
all ideas of an expedition into the Indian coun- 
try, which he considered a wild fancy. ‘This 
evening you will have an opportunity that few 
English ladies ever attained. The sun is almost 
setting; after that we shall have the great 
Council.” 

Clinton looked a little anxiously towards the 
west, as he said this; for he had some prepara- 
tions to make, and could not well afford to sub- 
mit himself to the lady’s caprices. much longer. 
Lady Fausbrook turned towards the house, more 
disturbed than she cared to appear. 

All was bustle and commotion in the great 
house. Officers were going and coming through 
the hall, where many important citizens were 
already assembled, who made way, lifting their 
hats in homage to the lady, as Clinton conducted 
her to the staircase, where she turned, and 
saluted the crowd, as a queen might have done. 

After sunset, that night, the forest lying back 
of Albany was luminous with flashing torches; 
for, after the chiefs had kindled their great 
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Council-fire beneath a tree so tall that it had for ; girl was listening breathlessly to the Governer’s 


years been a landmark from the river, and was 
already blackened by the smoke of many trea- 
ties, boys fron: the town, and young Indians 
from the camp, joined in a riotous rivalry of 
fire. Armed with resinous knots chopped from 
the yellow-pine stumps that studded the clear- 
ings, they rushed upon the sacred fire, and 
carried off its flame till the woods seemed alive 
with shooting-stars. Now and then, a bevy of 
half-naked little savages, like bronze fauns and 
cupids set in motion, rushed out from among the 
trees into the clearing, duncing, wrestling, or 
chasing each other till their torches blended in 
one fiery trail, revealing the very color of the 
grass they danced and trampled upon. 

In this grand illumination, Governor Clinton 
stood, surrounded by his little court, which was 
composed of many ladies, all the dignitaries 
of the town, and officers of the different regi- 
ments, backed by a crowd of the common peo- 
ple, who kept at a respectful distance, a little 
deeper in the woods. By some unknown influ- 
ence, John Roach seemed to possess associations 
with both parties. The Indians of the Council, 
powerful chiefs, every one of them, were seated 
in a half-circle fronting the Governor; stately, 
silent, and impassive in their savage grandeur. 

During some minutes, dead silence prevailed. 
Not a sound could be heard above the sighing of 
wind among the pines, while the “ pipe of peace”’ 
passed from lip to lip, until it reached Sir Wil- 
liam Johnson, who sat at one end of the half- 
circle, ready to act both as chief and interpreter. 

When the pipe had gone its rounds, Dahionet, 
the Cayuga sachem and orator, arose, cast his 
wampum-belt at Governor Clinton’s feet, and sat 
down again, composing himself to listen. 

Sir William took his place, and the speeches 
commenced, Even with all those picturesque 
surroundings, it is doubtful if the group of fair 
visitors standing back from the Council-firé gave 
much heed to the terse kindly speech, which was 
eloquently transmitted to the chiefs in their own 
tongue. Indeed, some of the high-born guests 
drew back from the Council-fire, and found 
seats on the rocks and fallen trees, where its 
light fell but faintly. Among these was Lady 
Fausbrook. John Roach had kept himself near 
Okalona all the evening; but, when he saw this 
quiet movement of my lady, he stole softly 
through the crowd, and joined her. A little 
distance off, Angela had found the trunk of a 
fallen tree, cushioned with soft fleeces of moss, 
on which the broken firelight flickered, turning 
it into something softer and richer than velvet. 
To this seat she had invited Okalona; but the 





speech, and would not be disturbed. So, for a 
little time, the girl, being weary, occupied this 
seat alone, surrounded by shadows, but with a 
full view of my lady and John Roach, who 
were talking with apparent earnestness. 

Angela watched this strange interview with an 
interest that amounted to surprise, when she 
saw Roach turn into the darkness of the woods, 
and come forth, accompanied by another person, 
clad, so far as she could observe, in the garments 
of a priest. During some minutes, these three 
strangely assorted persons seemed to converse 
together cautiously. 

All at once, Angela’s attention was drawn 
from these singular movements by the sound of 
footsteps coming swiftly over the forest grass, 
and before she could divine their meaning, 
young Fausbrook was by her side, and in her 
confusion she lost sight of the group of persons 
that had broken up like so many shadows. 

Meantime, Governor Clinton had concluded 
his speech. Dahionet arose to answer him, and 
Sir William stood at his side, ready to turn his 
picturesque eloquence into English ; but Okalona, 
who, in her eagerness to hear every word, had 
drawn close to the circle, darted forward, and 
stood between them, flushed, wild-eyed, and 
trembling with intense excitement. 

“Let me give the thoughts of Dahionet to the 
white chiefs. My mouth is full of their words,” 
she cried, appealing to her father. 

A look of surprise, almost pleasure, stirred fhe 
features of Dahionet; but they hardened in an 
instant. With a gentle sweep of the hand, he 
pushed her back. 

“Go,” he said. 
women.” 

Okalona crept back into the crowd, with both 
hands pressed to her burning face, thus striving 
to hide the shame of this rebuke. 

When the chief ceased speaking, she dropped 
her hands, looked piteously around, and seeing 
Angela in the distance, was going towards her, 
when a broad glow, as if of daylight, broke up 
the depths of the forest all around. Turning her 
face to the Council, she saw a huge serpent of 
flame coiling up a wild vine, blasted at the roots 
by many council-fires, but still winding its dead 
coils around the giant pine, whose foliage it had 
seized upon, and was now scattering it in fiery 
rain over the forest. As Okalona looked, the 


‘‘Your place is with the 


tree turned into a pillar of fire, pointing upwards 
to the white man’s heaven and the Indian 
hunting-grounds, where so many treaties have 
since been registered and broken. 

[T0 BE CONTINUED. ] 








EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETO. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 





No. 1—Is a promenade-costume, made of 3a twine-color. A coarse kind of torchon lace of 
checked foulard or checked sateen. The sateens hone color is also very fashionable. The skirt of 


of this season are particularly fine and soft in? this costume is trimmed with narrow knife- 
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texture, and before they have to be laundried } plaited ruffles, divided into clusters with the 

are almost as acceptable as silk, and at about | embroidery or lace. The panier-polonaise forms 

one-third the cost. Our model is trimmed with a waistcoat in front. ‘The front trimming on the 

ficelle aa which is done on cambric of bodice is gathered at the shoulders and waist, 
) 
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and set on to the bodice, edged with the em- } the foundation-skirt, and extend from the front 
broidery, as are the paniers. The back is draped } side-seams entirely across the back. The tunic 
in irregular puffs, and the loops and ends which j is draped quite low in front, and high at the 
finish the front and back of the polonaise are of ; sides, and laid in deep folds. The back is. 
draped by taking two and a half or two and 
three-quarter yards of the material, and with- 
out cutting, sew it together, making a seam down 
the middle; then arrange it as seen in the 
engraving, fastening the puffs as they fall to the 
skirt. The bodice is a plain close-fitting corsage 
basque, simply corded on the edge as a finish. 
A large bow and ends of the material orna- 





one and one-fourth inch satin ribbon. Tight 
coat-sleeves, edged with two tiny plaited ruffles, 
and a band of embroidery turned back. Twenty- } 
five yards of checked foulard, or fifteen yards of } 
sateen, will be required ; eight, yards of embroid- ; 
ery. Small bullet-buttons to match. 
No. 2—Is a costume suitable for either house 
or street; made of either black surah silk or 
black grenadine. The skirt has, first, two two-} ments the back of the basque and connects it 
inch knife-plaited ruffles edging the bottom; } with the over-drapery. Small bullet-buttons of 
then one of four inches; above this, thirteen } jet are used for the waist and sleeves. Twenty 
two-inch ruffies; these ruffles are mounted upon ! yards of surah, or twenty-four yards of grena-: 








No. 4 
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dine, will be required. ‘This model 
would be also very pretty and 
effective, made in any of the deli- 
eate colored albatross or nun’s- 
veilings, or with the skirt of silk . 
and the overdress of any soft wool 
material. 
No. 3—Is a walking-dress, of 
self-colored sateen: maroon, navy- 
blue, or myrtle-green ; also a good 
model for a summer camel’s-hair, 
or blue or white flannel for seaside 
and mountain-wear. The skirt is 
kilted, and attached to a deep 
yoke. The polonaise forms a 
short apron-front, looped high at 
the sides, and the back is simply 
arranged in puffs. A bow and 
ends of satin or ottoman ribbon is 
placed at each side. The front of 
the bodice is trimmed with a piece of the material, { sewed on in a seam with the flounce and turned 
gauged at the shoulders and waist, and set on the up on the foundation, being allowed to droop a 
bodice, as seen. This is optional, and, we may little, forming a falling puff. Very little of the 
add, only becoming to a slight figure. The fullness is allowed in front, most of it being 
shoulder-cape is adjustable and simply finished § across the sides and back. A tight-fitting mat- 
by several rows of machine-stitching. Tight } inée reaches almost tothe knee. This is trimmed 
coat-sleeves, with small gathered cuff. Twelve } with one row of insertion placed above the hem, 
to fourteen yards of sateen, seven to eight yards } and edged with one row of lace. Sleeves demi- 
ef double-fold flannel, will be required for this } long, trimmed to correspond. The material may 


costume. be cut away from under the insertion, if desired 

No. 4—Is a breakfast-costume, of pongee, } The cheap pieces of pongee, at eight and ning 
cream-colored sateen, or white nainsook. There 
is simply one skirt, with a deep flounce, trimmed 


with one row of insertion, and two of torchon 
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dollars for twenty yards, make a very cool and 
serviceable breakfast-dress. Seven and a half 


yards of torchon insertion, and thirteen to four- 
lace edging the flounce. This is put on to the } teen yards of lace will be required. 


foundation, and the upper part of the skirt mee No. 5—Is a paletot for a girl of three years, 
slightly fuller than the foundation, and it is} } made of flax-gray tweed. Pockets and collar of 
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and is cut with a Princess bodice, 
to which is attached a plaited skirt. 
A wide sash of soft ottoman silk 
ties at the back. Collar and cuff 
of velvet, of a darker shade. 

No. 8.—Back and front of a 
blouse for a child of three years, 
made of pale-blue flannel and 
brown velvet ribbon, or braid. 
White worsted braid is also much 
used. The blouse is made with 
a yoke, to which is gathered the 
skirt. The skirt is again gathered 
at the waist, over which is tied a 
broad ribbon sash, which is sewed 
in place across the front, and tied 
loosely at the back. For a boy, a 
broad leather belt is more stylish. 








velvet, trimmed with guipure lace or embroidery. LADIES’ PATTERNS. 
Same embroidery trims the cuffs. Satin-faced; Any style in this number will be sent by mail on receipt 
Re P F of full price for corresponding article in price list below. 
velvet ribbon ties the collar in two long loops $ Patterns will be put together and plainly marked. Patterns 
with ends designed to order. 
“ Princess Dress: DTG ws we «ss 6 6 8 eo Aa) 
No. 6.—We give, here, the back and front. ai with drapery and trimming, . . . . 1.00 
view of a costume for a girl of five years. The peers ae Walking Suita, - 2.) fll: * 
; j i pe SE a ee ee ee £0 
frock is made of plaid woolen material, and the  Watteam Wi emer 5 oft 4 
kilted skirt, collar and revers, and pockets, are { Plain or Gored Wrappers, . . 2. 1 2 1 ee ee 45 
of velvet or velveteen; large pearl buttons. jnee gs ice “tome oe = 
The plaited vest is buttoned under the left side.{ “ with vests or skirtscutoff,. ....... 50 
The kilted skirt is attached to a long-waisted BOYS’ PATTERNS. 
petticoat-body. The edge of the frock, pockets, — ape: ‘| Gene! shite, os «tae 
revers, etc., are bound with silk braid as a finish. nl uk a a ed 20 20) _“ Wrappers, . . . 30 
No. 7.—For a girl of four years, we give In sending orders for Patterns, please send the number 
something entirely new as a walking-costume. { and month of Magazine, also No. of page or figure or any- 





It is made of a light summer cloth or cashmere, { 


¢ thing definite, and also whether for lady or child. Address, 


Mrs. M. A. Jones, 28 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 
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BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, we give a page of; This principle is also successfully carried out 
designs, colored, for darned embroidery. In all ; in embroidery; and we give, this month, some 
styles of art, we find a form of ornamentation choice patterns in this kind of work. The two 
effected by filling in the ground, and leaving the ; heraldic lions, at the top of the page, are worked 
design in the color of the material, Early exam-; in cross-stitch with black silk on linen: they are 
ples of it are the Greek—commonly called; examples of the quaint animals often found in 
Etruscan—terra-cotta vases, which are painted ; old designs; and for many purposes come in very 
black, leaving the figures in the natural red of; prettily. The centre illustration is an adapta- 
the pottery; and in its own way as beautiful; tion of the Chinese Hawthorn pattern, to be 
is the now well-known Hawthorn blue china. } worked as a d’oyley. The materials are fine 
These two examples may be taken as typical of linen and blue ingrain silk. The design is out- 
the two kinds of background which we meet ? lined in stem-stitch; the background is either 
with, it being in one case a flat tint, in the ; fine darning or closely-worked crumb-stitch. 
other enriched by being shaded and patterned | The last design is a border enlarged from the 
in a variety of ways. 3 3 cup called ‘‘ The Luck of Eden Hall.’’ The out- 
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line should be stitched; the background either , 


former is most suited for fine work. Cross-stitch 


darned, worked in French knots, or crumb- ; should be worked on linen canvas. Darned work 


stitch. 

One of the most ancient forms of embroidery, 
by the bye, is that which is most generally 
known, having survived to our times both in 
Berlin-wool work and in marking-stitch on 
samplers. In working from old German and 
Italian designs, where the ground is in cross- 
stitch, there should be no outline, as the pattern 
will be sufficiently defined by it; but where the 
ground is darned, there should always be an 
outline, either in stitching or stem-stitch. The 





in silk is worked on linen. 

The darning may be done irregularly; but a 
very good effect is produced by taking up two 
threads and leaving six, making the threads left 
run in a slant, or in vandykes, or diamonds. 
Any close stitch, however—cushion-stitch, crumb- 
stitch, or close herring-boning, or herring-boning 
with lines of stem-stitch between—may be used, 
the great secret of the work being to keep the 
ground well and evenly covered. On another 
page, we describe another stitch, the HunaaRian. 





POSTILLION CORSAGE: WITH 


SUPPLEMENT. 





BY EMILY H. 


MAY. 








We give, here, the very latest and most stylish 
corsage, called the ‘‘ Postillion,’”’ back and front 
views. Folded in with the number is a Suprie- 
MENT, With full-sized diagrams, by which to cut 
it out. As the patterns are numerous and com- 


plicated, we give, on the next page, reduced 
copies of the various parts. There are seven, 
numbered as follows on the SuPPLEMENT: 


No. 1.—Back. 
No. 2.—Srpe-Back. 
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No. 3.—Ssgconp Sipe-Back. 
No. 4.—Front. 

No. 5.—P.uasrron. 

No. 6.—Hatr or Coiuar, 
No. 7.—SLEEvE. 


The letters show how the pieces are put 
together. The costume is made of self-colored 
cashmere and plaid goods, with the prevailing 
color to match the plain material. The skirt has 
three knife-plaited flounces all round, The 
other knife-plaitings are arranged between the 





front and back of the tunic, filling up the sides. 
This is done after the tunic is draped. 

The corsage is of the plain material, and piece 
No. 5, the plastron, is of the plaid. The left 
side of the bodice, which is cut out in squares, 
buttons over this plastron, which is attached to 
the other side-front of the bodice. 

The fullness of the postillion back is laid in 
plaits, folding under, as seen in the engraving. 
Very small buttons are used on the bodice, two 
in each square. 












































HUNGARIAN CROSS-STITCH. 





BY MBS. 


JANE WEAVEB, 





We give an extra page of colored designs, this 
month, in order to represent the Hungarian 
styles in cross-stitch, which are now becoming so 
popular. These quaint patterns, the birds, and 
the border beneath, are taken from a piece of 
Hungarian needlework, shown in the Home 
Industry Department of the recent Exhibition at 
Pesth. The devices are very quaint, and although 
printed in full color, can easily be used for cross- 
stitch work. 

Many good workers object to cross-stitch, as 
they fancy it can be applied merely to towels and 





covers. If it was once tried for curtains, 
sideboard-cloths, quilts, and more important 
adjuncts to a household, this prejudice would 
vanish. We have lately seen the most beautiful 
curtains, suitable for any country drawing-room, 
in fine cross-stitch in red, one beautiful, floriated, 
classical design, from twenty to twenty-four 
inches deep, as a dado. The expense, compared 
with other work, is trifling. The work will wash 
and wear, and ‘the eyes have rest and delight in 
the simplicity of its beauty. We should be glad 
to see it more generally introduced. 








BORDER: APPLIQUE ON NET. 





| This border is appropriate for curtains, chair-{ superfluous muslin is cut away, leaving the 

| backs, etc. The appliqués are of Swiss muslin, 3} design appliquéd on the net. The work should 

, fastened down with buttonhole-stitch. The vein-} be tacked upon a piece of glazed mrslin, to keep 
ings of the leaves are overcast, and then the} it smooth while working: 





VALANCE FOR WINDOW. 
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This window-valance is composed of alternate } The appliqué stripes are done .by tracing the 
stripes rl plain plush and cloth appliqué-work. } flower and leaf scrolls on strips of cloth, the color 
(420) 
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being of a darker shade, or of a color which suffi- ; 


ciently contrasts with that of the stripe to which 
the design is to be applied. The first stripe is 
then securely tacked to the underlying second 
stripe, and then the outlines of the design worked 
in close chain-stitch through both stripes. After 
this is done, cut away the superfluous cloth care- 





fully, to make the design stand out from the 
lighter ground. The alternate stripes of plush 
and embroidery are then joined by strong seams, 
and the whole valance lined with canton flannel 
of some suitable color. The whole is then edged 
with a thick silk cord, and a fringe added at 
the bottom, 





EDGING. 
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TABLE-COVER: 


IN APPLIQUE. 





BY MRS. 


JANE WEAVER. 





We give, here, an illustration of a table-cover 
in appliqué, and on the SuprPLEMENT give a 
design, large size, for the pattern. As will be 
seen, the centre of the table-cover is ornamented 
with some pretty design, embroidered in cross- 
stitch. This is encircled with flowers in appliqué, 
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as seen on the Suprremenr. The flowers are of 
light-colored cloth on dark-colored cloth; either 
black, chestnut, or garnet-color, It is finished 
with a fringe in wool and silk of the color of the 
work, This fringe is made by hand. The pat- 
tern will answer also for a cushion. 








EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 
Tae Por Cutture or MignonetTe.—The mignonette is 


plant of one of the strongest-habited varieties, euch as Tall 
Pyramidal Mignonette, or Crimson Giant. Having selected 


one of the most universal favorites among all plants admired the particular seedling-plant, take a 32-sized pot to begin 


for their perfume. It is a true ladies’ flower, being of the 
simplest cultivation. It is equally suited for the window- 
box, the pot, the forecourt, the well-kept garden of the villa, 
or the humble cottage-plot. It is also one of the hardiest 
of plants; enduring the roughest treatment with compara- 
tive impunity, although in the borders it will not stand 
frost. In such a position, however, being killed down is of 
little importance, for there will always be found sufficient 
self-sown seedlings to supply the place of the victims to the 
rigors of winter, year after year. For this reason, mignon- 
ette has no superior asa surfacing to odd and out-of-the-way 
eorners; as it will grow anywhere, even in the most smoky 
cities, and as it continues a good time in flower, such 
spots in the garden as ulmost defy the skill of the cultivator 
may be rendered useful, if not beautiful, by supplying a 
for 


with. Let it be filled with one-third of crocks for drainage, 
and the remaining part with the compost already described 
nearly up to the rim. In the centre of this let the plant be 
placed, carefully spreading the roots without injury, and 
covering them with a little sandy loam and leaf-mold, to 
encourage them to take kindly to their new position. Press 
the soil lightly down, and put a stick for supporting the 
stalk. When the process is completed, the pots should be 
stood in a warm and shady place till they have become 
establishei, when they may be brought gradually into light’ 
and air. Water moderately as required with tepid soft 
water, and permit growth in the ordinary way. 

This plan is to be carried out with all seedlings of mignon- 
ette, though, except for the “tree,” two or three plants are 
sufficient to be put into the pot or pan; a six-inch pot is 

ficient. The first blooms which show must be pinched off 





store of fragrant sprigs, always tabl 
vases, and similar uses, 

The miguonette came originally from North Africa, or 
from Egypt, as some say; but at the present time, like many 
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other plants and flowers, there are so many new and im- { 
proved varieties, with which the common kind is not to be ‘ 


compared, that the latter is scarcely worth the purchase. } considerable time. 


Still it may be used broadcast, or in patches for the rougher 
work, diffusing its delicious fragrance for a considerable 
distance from the place in which it grotvs. 
florescence, of course, from which the perfume proceeds; 
and this, though so inconspicuous in itself, if thick and even, 
as it will be in good soil, is not to be altogether despised as an 
adjunct in color-planting to the range of greenish neutral- 
grays. In some of the novel kinds, however, a considerable 
advance has been accomplished in the size and color of the 
flower, as well as in stoutness of growth; and it is to the 
latter of these fine varieties, and their treatment in pots, 
pans, and boxes, that the attention of the reader will now 
be directed. The present month is an excellent time to begin 
sowing mignonette, to bloom in early summer. Another 
may be made in July, to be followed again by one in Sep- 
tember. These will furnish a succession of bloom, if fairly 
managed, throughout the year. 

Althongh there is no plant of equal popularity which is 
less particular as to soil, or which requires Jess attention, so 
there is none which will better repay the exercise of high 
culture and care. It lends itself also readily to various 
modes of training, such as the tree, the cushion, the spiral, 
or the bush. ‘The first consideration is to obtain good seed. 
The soil employed in culture ought to be rich; it may, of 
course, be lighter for the first raising of the seedlings. 
One-half loam, one-fourth part manure, one-fourth part 
leaf-mold, well mixed, and used in as rough a state as 
possible, will form an excellent compost. Let the worms 
be carefully picked out before using it. Deep pans will be 
preferable for the first sowings, out of which the seedlings, 
when strong enough, may be thinned for potting or for the 
boxes. Thus two or three pans will suffice to raise many 
plants for advanced growth. 

Tree mignonette may be described as an artificial pro- 
duction, the result of skillful training. It is also a work of 
time, not to be accomplished in a single year. 
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to induce a bushy growth, and this may be continued for 
three weeks or so, after which the natural course of bloom- 
ing may be allowed. In this way fine cushiou-like or pyram- 
idal specimens may be produced, which will flower about 
five months after sowing, and continue flowering for a 
Now to return to forming the “tree.” 
The flowers are to be taken off as soon as they appear 
during the first season. The lower shoots must be removed 


It is the in- { in autumn, and the plants during the winter must be kept 


in a room, or house, or pit, quite free from frost. The 
second season it is to be treated in a similar manner, and 
during the year it may be allowed to bloom, which it 
will do fur a long time, and continue to do so, if taken care 
of, for several years. Liquid manure may be occasionally 
given to specimen plants of mignonette, and they must be 
kept from a damp soil and stagnant atmosphere, and freely 
exposed when established to light and air. 

Tue Fasuion In Fans, just now, is for large black ones, 
and even large white ones, painted with birds. Silk fans, 
cut out round the edge in undulations, with a chain of large 
linked roses painted at the edge, and black ostrich feathers, 
with a wreath of hanging daisies, are among the most 
popular. At balls and parties, this season, several of the 
dried palm-leaf fans, with a large spray of choice real 
flowers and ferns fastened across, and the handle bound 
and finished off with satin ribbon, have been seen, because 
it has been much the fashion to send these to young ladies 
instead of bouquets. A veil of lace sometimes conceals the 
unadorned side, but not often. 

Tue Lona TAN Groves are not quite as general as they 
were, but gloves matching the dresses are worn, such as 
gray with a gray tulle and satin costume, cream with 
white and cream, lavender with 1 der, etc. A few gloves 
have been seen with a serpent or some other device 
worked up the backs in colored beads, and some of the 
black ones, with steel or jet, as simulated bracelets, at 
the top. 





We Give An Extra colored pattern, in this number, in 


Nor is this } order to show the various styles and patterns of the “ Hun- 


form of growth suited for out-of-doors. The course to be; garian-stitch.” Next month, we shall give a design for a 
pursued is as follows: Select, first, a young and vigorous } quilt, in “German Linen Work.” 
(422) : 
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Ove Unrivarep Premiums For 1883.—Our premiums 
for getting up clubs for this year are unusually fine. 
One is the steel-engraving, (27 inches by 20,) “Christ 
Before Pilate,” the most wonderful picture of the century, as 
is everywhere admitted, The enterprise of “ Peterson,” in 
engraving this magnificent work of art, at a cost that 
would stagger ordinary publishers, is ded, on all 
hands, to be beyond precedent. very family in the land 
ought to have a copy of this superb engraving. 

But as there are some persons who already have their 
walls covered with engravings, or may prefer something 
else, we offer, in place of the “ Christ Before Pilate,” either 
our Illustrated Quarto Album, ‘a very beautiful ornament 
for the centre-table, or a handsome Photograph Album. In 
all such cases, however, say which Album is preferred. 

For many clubs, an extra copy of the magazine will be 
sent. For others, and larger ones, a copy of the engraving 
or either of the Albums. The inducements to get up clubs 
were never before so great, and probably will never be so 
great again. See offers on second page of cover. Specimens 
are sent, gratis, if written for, to get up clubs with, 

Beware Or Imposrors.—We call attention to the notice 
on the side of the second page of the cover, warning the public 
against persons who pretend to be traveling agents for this 
magazine. We have no agents of this kind. One or two 
swindlers have been going through New York, Connecticut, 
and other States, offering this magazine for a dollar, with a 
premium in addition, and signing receipts in the name of 
Peterson & Co. Now, in the first place, that is not the name 
under which we do business; and this alone ought to put 
people on their guard. In the second place, this magazine 
cannot be afforded at the price offered, as everybody ought to 
know. In the third place, we never give premiums to per- 
sons merely for subscribing. All these facts ought to have 
prevented the success of this swindle; but he seems to have 
taken in quite a number of persons. 

Tur Recent Strver Weppine of the Princess Royal of 
England, now the wife of the heir to the German Imperial 
throne, recalls the fact that, at the time she was married, 
crinoline, the ugliest fashion ever invented, was.in the 
ascendancy. Loud and indignant were the protests of the 
ladies invited to the Chapel Royal, St. James's, to witness the 
wedding, when it was announced that only two feet of 
sitting-room would be allotted to each, which was only four 
inches in excess of that appropriated to gentlemen. But so 
imperative was the fashion, that the door through which 
the bridal procession had to pass, and which had sufficed for 
the passage of the wedding-party of Queen Anne and of 
George III, had to be enlarged to make room for the 
dresses of the royal bride and her bridesmaids. 





Aut Sorts Or Fancy Jewetry are now being worn, 
chiefly, however, silver and cut steel. Old German oxydized 
silver, set with stones, is popular, and quaint coins mounted 
as necklets, clasps, or buttons, Several small fancy brooches 
are to be seen on a single lace jabot, and some ladies fasten 
their watches on to the bodice of their dress with a ribbon, 
looking like a medal, attached to a good-sized fancy button. 
Large spiders, in delicate plain and diamond-cut silver, 
fasten lace fichus and ties, or are fastened on one shoulder 
on an evening bodice, or in lace, neur the throat of a black 
satin or brocade morning-dress, A narrow gold-wire bangle is 
fastened by a bee, composed of small stones, real or imitation, 
set in silver; and flies or blue-bottles, as pins and earrings, 
are also popular. 


A Pretty Stytx or Cockapr may be made with ribbon, 
each loop being frayed out in the centre, so that when folded 
it has a fluffy edge, and recalls the old-fashioned paper frills 
which ornamented candlesticks and hams, 


Appittons To CLuBs may be made, at the price paid by 
the rest of the club, at any time during the year. And 
whep enough additional subscribers have been sent, you 
will be entitled to another premium, or premiums, pre- 
cisely as if it were a new club, Go on, therefore, adding 
to your clubs and earning premiums. Back numbers, to 
January, inclusive, can be had, if desired. 


See Tue ADVERTISEMENTS.—The article about which our 
fair subscriber, ANNA, asks, was advertised, last month, in 
“Peterson.” There is hardly anything that a lady wishes, 
from a book on crochet, to a watch or piano, that is not 
advertised in our advertising department. : 


= - 
Ir Is Strut In Time to.subscribe for “Peterson” for 
> 1883. In fact, there is an advantage in subscribing now, 
$ and getting the back numbers, as the subscriber will receive 
the popular story, “The Professional Beauty,” complete, 
and all at once, 





NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Ideas for a Science of Good Government. In Addresnes, 
Letiers,and Articles on a Strictly National Currency, Tariff, and 
Civil Service. By Hon. Peter Cooper; LL D. 1 vol., 8vo. 
New York: Trow’s Printing and Book-binding Company.—Of 
the many remarkable men that America has produced, the 
veteran philanthropist, the author of this book, is, perhaps, 
the most remarkable. His life is the story of a life devoted 
to “doing good.” At the age of ninety-three, he lives to 
impress on younger generations the lessons of thrift, econ- 
omy, and political science which he has been taught by the 
experience of almost acentury In the present volume he 
has collected together various addresses, letters, and articles 
which embody his views on good government. The book 
is very handsomely printed, and is embellished with a por- 
trait, from a steel-engraving, of Mr. Cooper himself, 

The Siege of London. By Henry James, Jr. 1 vol., 12mo, 
Boston: J. 8. Osgood & Co,—Another of those essays, in 
the form of a story, holding up vulgar Americans to the 
amusement of the British public, in which, for some occult 
reason known only to himself, this denationalized writer is 
so fond of indulging. The criticism, however, on him and 
his school, which appeared in the last number of the London 
Quarterly Review, proves that impartial Englishmen, after 
all, are not misled by his so-called pictures of American 
women. Does he think there are no good ones? 

The Countess of Rudoletadt. By George Sand. 1 vol.,12mo, 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—This, and “Con- 
suelo,” of which it is a sequel, are confessedly the best of 
George Sand’s many novels. Tne present, though a cheap 
edition, is printed from the same plates as the costlier ones, 
No fiction nowadays is equal to this. 

A Daughter of the Philistines, “No Name Series.” 1 vol., 
12mo, Boston: Roberts Brothers. This is a story of New 
York City life, with glimpses of Wall Street on the one 
hand, and Fifth Avenue on the other. It is fairly well done, 
without being particularly good, and appears anonymously. 

A Parisian Romance. By Octave Feuillet. 1 vol., 12mo. 
Philadelphia: T. B, Peterson & Brothers.—This is the story 
from which the popular play, “A Parisian Romance,” was 
dramatized. It is written in the best and most sparkling 
style of this well-known novelist. 

The Storage of Electricity, By Henry Greer. 1 vol., 8vo, 
New York: College of Electrical Engineering —A very ex- 
cellent little treatise, illustrated with numerous engravings. 
The storage of electricity is a subject just now commanding 
great interest. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

Tre Premtum EnGRaAvinGs advertised in our April num- 
ber will be seut, at fifty cents each, to subscribers or their 
personal friends. This sum represeuts only the cost of paper 
and printing. But we put the engravings at this low figure 
partly to oblige our patrons, partly to disseminate a taste 
for true art. “One good line engraving,” as the New York 
Tribune says, “is worth a dozen chromvus, which represent 
really only a very low grade of art.” 

Back Numpers of this magazine can always be had by 
addressing the publisher, price cents a number, 
postage free. Local agents frequently say that the number 
asked for is out of print, sooner than take the trouble of 
ordering it from us. » 
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Nor Arrrcrep sy Acz.—Some old specimens of Royal 
Baking Powder that had been kept on the shelf of a grocery 
store for ten years were recently tested by Prof. Schedler, of 
New York, for the purpose of measuring the loss of strength 
they had undergone. It was found that, although the pow- 
der had been exposed to atmospheric changes during all 
this time—for it was not in air-tight cans—its loss of raising 
power or strength was less than one per cent., the powder 
being practically as good as the day it was put up. 

This is a most valuable quality in a baking powder, one 
which few possess. Most powders, if not used when first 
made, are found to be ineffective. If kept evena few weeks 
they lose their leavening power, become lumpy or caked, 
and valueless. 

This superior keeping quality in the “ Royal” arises from 
the extraordinary care in its manufacture, and the scieutific 
principles employed in jts combination. The articles used 
in its composition are thoroughly dried by heat beforo being 
compounded, and are so prepared and coated as to prevent 
the action of the acid upon the alkali prematurely, or 
except under the influence of heat or water rily 


appears, attention is at once called to it. We have recently 

seen a sample of silk manufactured at Genoa, which out- 
; rivals any similar goods in this market. It is called “ Cash- 
; emire Marguerite.” It isa silk of medium weight, b 
} finish, and durable color. From a cursory inspection, we 
{ should judge that it is a very serviceable article, and will 
{ give eminent satisfaction to the wearer. Ladies should be 
é sure that they get the genuine article, which bas the uname 
stumped upon the selvedge of every second yard, 

Covans, Corns, HoarseNness, Sore THRoat, Erc., quickly 
relieved by Brown’s Bronchial Troches. A simple and 
effectual remedy, superior to all other articles for the same 
purpose. Sold only in boxes. Price, twenty-five vents, 
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MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
[Mxpica, Botany—Or THE GARDEN, FIELD, AND Forest.) 
BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, A. M., M. D. 
No, V.—Horsr-Baum. 

Horst-Batm—Collinsonia Canadensis: called also Horse- 
$ Weed, Heal-All, Stone-Root, Rich-Weed, Knot-Root, Hard- 
‘ hack, Ox-Balm, etc. 
$ Botanical characters: Stem two to three feet high, some- 
what branched, smoothish below, pubescent above. Leaves 
large, four or five to eight or ten inches long, and four or 
five inches wide, resi , dotted bt » ovate, acumi- 
nate, coarsely serrate, thin and smoothish, with petioles 
one to three or four inches long. Flowers solitary, 
axillary, and opposite, in racemes, Calyx 
bilabiate ; upper lip flattish, truncate, three-toothed ; lower 
lip bifid; throat somewhat hairy. Corolla greenish-yellow, 
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used in cooking or baking. 

The Royal is now used extensively in Australia, Africa, 
and other low latitudes, where it has been found to be the 
only baking powder that will withstand tne hot, moist 
atmosphere without deterioration. 

Horsrorp’s Actp PHospHate for women and children. 
Doctor Joseph Holt, New Orleans, La., says: “I have fre- 
quently found it of excellent service in cases of debility; 
particularly for women and children.” 

24-Stop ORGAN For $59.—The offer made in our adver- 
tisiug pages by Mayor Beatty, of Washington, New Jersey, 
of a 24-stop organ for $59, delivered at your very door, is 
one that our readers should take advantage of at once. The 
well-won reputation of this house assures buyers that they 
will get what he advertises; and the price, with all freight 
prepaid, should give him, as it will, thousands of additional 
satisfied customers. We are informed, by good authority, 
that Mr. Beatty is manufacturing and shipping sixty-nine 
organs daily, and is running his factory nights in order to fill 
orders promptly. The Washington (New Jersey) Star says: 
“The Hon. John Hill, member of Congress, of Boonton, 
New Jersey, accompanied by his wife, visited the Beatty 
Organ Factory at Washington, New Jersey, on Tuesday last. 
He expressed himself not only gratified, but astonished, at 
the extent and activity of Mayor Beatty’s organ works. 
The prejudice which every young business man has to con- 
front, whose success is rapidly achieved, is giviug way before 
Mayor Beatty, and his wonderful business capacity is coming 
to be generally recognized and acknowledged.” 


A New S1itx.—Novelties in dress-goods appear in every 
variety in our shop-windows. When anything really new 


ted, dilated at throat, sub-bilabiate; upper lip 
nearly equally four-lobed; lower lip declined, dentate, or 
fringed. Stamens usually two, conspicuous, much exserted. 
Found in rich woodlands, in flower during July. It is 
named after one of the earliest friends of American botany, 
P. Collinson, of London. Our early botanist, John Bartram, 
sent him some of the seeds of this plant. Collinson was one 
of the most diligent correspond of Li and the 
early, indefatigable, and devoted friend of Bartram. ’ 

The Indians employed this plant in curing sores and 
wounds, and the mountaineers of Virginia, Kentucky, and 
Tennessee also used it outwardly as a poultice, and inwardly 
for headaches, colics, cramps, indigestion, etc. The bruised 
leaves are also used for sumac poisoning. This interestic¢ 
plant is thus fancifully referred to in Doctor Darwin's poem, 
the Botanic Garden: 


“Two brother swains, of Collins’ gentle name, 
The same their features, and the forms the same, 
With rival love for fair Collinia sigh, 
Knit the dark brow and roll the unsteady eye,” etc. 


These lines have reference to an imaginative action of the 
pistil and stamens. 

The fluid extract of Collinsonia, mixed with an equal 
quantity of rock-candy syrup, and given in teaspoon doses, 
acts admirably in “ ministers’ sore-throat.” Doctor Hale, 
semi-homceopath, brought it specially into notice, by claim- 
ing for it a specific influence over the bowels, especially the 
rectum, maintaining that it will cure constipation, piles, 
cholera infantum, colic, chronic diarrhea, dysentery, etc., in 
smill doses—say five drops in half a tumbler of water—of 
which a teaspoonful three or four times a day suffices, except 
in cholera infantum and dyrentery, in which cases the dose, 
to give prompt relief, should be repeated every hour. The 
writer has used the finid extract quite freely and with vary- 
ing success, but believes that five-drop doses are more 
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effectual. The active principle, Collinsenin, chiefly used by 
eclectics, possesses marked properties. It should be tritu- 
rated with pulverized sugar, or sugar of milk, ten grains to 
ninety, before administering. This preparation, in doses of 
ten to twenty grains, has a fine effect in valvular diseases of 
the heart, removing gradually the exuded organized matter. 
In rheumatic fever, the patient is often afflicted with op- 
pression; is restless, anxious, pulse sometimes small and 
intermittent, etc. If we listen to the heart, we detect a soft 
bellows murmur, or other abnormal sounds, symptoms which 


plainly indicate the existence of inflammation of the inner $ 


structures of the heart. Here the prompt relief afforded by 
a few doses of Cullinsonin demonstrates its specific char- 
acter. In more chronic forms, it is equally efficacious; but 
its action is slower. 





PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 


agp Everything relating to this department should be 
addressed “ Puzzle Editor,” Peterson’s Magazine, Lock 
Box 437, Marblehead, Mass. 


: No. 193.—Centrat CHanacEs. 

1, Change the central letter of a town, and make a dotard. 

2. Change the central letter of courageous, and make a 
character in music. 

3. Change the central letter of to defer, and make to fade. 

4. Change the central letter of to sport, and make to 
revolt. 

5. Change the central letter of to make a grating sound, 
and leave to grumble, 

The discarded letters in their order form a cover to au 
aperture. 

Byfield, Mass. 


Lyp1a D. THomson. 
No. 194.—Invertep Pyramtp. 

Across,—1. Oonveyances. 2. Severe. 3. A tower. 4. Small 
houses. 5. Chastisement. 6. A letter. 

Down —1. A letter. 2. A ridge. 3. A part of a wheel. 
4. Auricular. 6. Of little value. 6. A public speaker. 
7. Wearied. 8. Freezes. 9. A dry measure. 10. A girl's 
name. 11, A letter. 

Branford, Conn, 


Answers Next Month. 


Answers To Pozzies 1n THE Apri. NuMBER, 


Jo JuIcwLrss. 


No. 191. 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 
Bar-Every Receipt in this Oook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 


Eels, Fried.—Skin and clean the fish, and cut them in 
pieces three inches long, shake them in a napkin with some 
flour, so as to dry them, then shake them in a colander to 


get rid of all superfluous flour, Beat up an egg with some 
pepper and salt, roll the pieces of eel in this, and then in 
fine breadcrumb, being careful that each piece. is covered 
all over with crumb. Let them rest for an’ hour, then 
plunge them in a panful of hot lard, and when they area 
good color they are done. Put them in front of the fire for 
a short time to drain, sprinkle very fine salt over them, and 
serve garnished with fried parsley and quarters of lemon, 

Codjish, with Cream.—Pick out carefully in flakes all the 
flesh from the remnants of some boiled codfish; melt a 
piece of butter iu a saucepan, and add to it a large pinch of 
flour, and a gill of milk or cream, with pepper, salt, and 
grated nutmeg to taste, also, the least bit of cayenne; stir 
well, put in the fish, and geutly shake it in this sauce uutil 
quite warm. If the composition be too dry, add a little 
milk or cream; then add, off the fire, the yolks of two 
eggs, beaten up with a little milk, and serve. 

To Bake Fish.—Rinse the fish in cold water, wipe the 
inside dry and fill it with stuffing, then sew up the edges, 
and place it in a dripping-pan with a very little hot water. 
Melt a tablespoonful of butter and pour over the top, then 
sprinkle lightly with salt and pepper, aud lay over it a few 
strips of salt pork. Bake in a hot oven, and baste very 
often; when done, serve with the gravy from the pan, 
§ poured over it, and have Worcestershire, or some pungent 
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2 sauce, so that each may season to taste. 

3 MEATX, ETO. 

3 A Dish from Cold Beef and Mashed Potatoes.—Cut the cold 
meat into small slices about half an inch thick. Season 
2 the slices, and spread thinly over them some breadcrumb, 

3 and some small lumps of butter, Take the gravy left from 

2 the joint, or stew a gravy from the bones; thicken it with 
butter rolled in flour, aud season it with pepper and sult. 

Or the bits of meat, when not large enough to be sliced, as 

above, may be minced, seasoned, and mixed with mashed 

potatoes and flour. Muke it iuto small cakes, and fry them 

a niee brown. 

Stewed Fowl, with Rice—Truss the fowl for boiling, and 
} stew it in about a quart of mutton-broth, seasoned with a 
3 little pepper, salt, and half a blade of mace, for an hour 
: and a half, skimming it often. About half an hour before 
the fowl is realy to serve, add a large cupfal of rice, and 
when tender, strain the broth from it, and place the rice 
on a sieve to dry, and swell, before the fire, keeping the 
fowl hot; then place it in the centre of a hot dish, with the 
rice arranged in rather a high border around it. Serve with 
parsley and butter-sauce in a tureen. 

A Nice Hash of Mutton—Add to some cold gravy some 
finely-chopped onion and half a pint of mushrooms. Boil 
the whole gently with some cold mutton cut in small pieces, 
Thicken the gravy with a little flour and butter. 
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VEGETADLES. 


To Dress Asparagus.—Scrape the asparagus, tie it up in 
bundles, and cut the ends an even length. Have ready a 
saucepan of boiling water, and salt in proportion of a heaped 
saltspoonful to each quart of water. Put in the asparagus, 
standing it on the bottom with the green heads out of the 
water, 80 that they are not liable to be boiled off. If the 
water boils too f.. dash in a little cold water. When 
the grass has boiled a quarter of an hour, it will be 
sufficiently done; remove it from the saucepan, cut off the 
ends down to the edible part, arrange it on a dish ina round 
pyramid with the heads toward the middle of the dish, and 
beil some eggs quite hard; cut them in two, and place them 
round the dish quite hot. Serve melted butter in a sauce- 
tureen; those who like it rub the yolk of the hard egg into 
the butter; this makes a delicious sauce to serve with 
3 asparagus. 
> Pea-Tops used as an ordinary vegelable—A delicious vege- 
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table for the table may be obtained by sowing peas in shallow 


short points, back and front. Hat of white chip, lined with 


boxes, at intervals during the winter months. They will { blue, and trimmed with blue ribbon and clusters of white 


come up slowly, but strongly. When about five inches 
high, cut them for use, and boil them in the same way that 
cabbage is done. Dish up plainly. To be eaten as an ordi- 
nary green vegetable, 

ESSERTS. 

Gateau de Pommes.—Take one pound and a half of loaf- 
sugar, put it into a pint of water, and let it boi) until it 
becomes sugar again. Then add to it two pounds of apples, 
pared and cored, and the grating of a large lemon. Boil it 
all together until it is quite stif Put it into a mold, and 
when it is quite cold, tarn it out, and serve with custard 
round it in the dish, or cream. 


Iced Gooseberry Fool.—Pick one quart of quite young 
gooseberries, and put them in a jar with a very little water 
and plenty of sugar. Put the jarin a saucepan of boiling 
water, till the fruit be quite tender; beat it through a col- 
ander, and then add gradually one pint of cream; put it on 
ive, and stir it about until it is quite cold without being 
actually frozen. 
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Fig. 1.—WatktnG-Dress, oF Very Dark-BLve FRENCH 
Bunt1na, trimmed with gray and black checked silk. The 
bottom is ornamented with two quillings of the bunting 
lined with the silk, and the front of the skirt is laid in clus- 
ters of lengthwise narrow plaits, which alternate with 
stripes of the silk. The panier overdress is edged with a 
band of the silk, and falls in loose drapery at the back. The 
corsage comes well over the hips, is made with a point back 
and front, and is trimmed with the checked silk. A cord, 
of the colors of the silk trimming, ornaments the bodice 
down the front. Hat of yellow straw, trimmed with folds 
of the silk, like that on the dress, and with poppies. 


Fig. 11.—Wagine-Dress, or Ecru anp Brown Snep- 
HeRD’s Piarp. The bottom is edged with a deep side- 
plaiting of brown silk. The Princess dress is cut out in 
diamonds in front, showing the plain brown silk underneath, 
The revers are of the brown silk, and it is buttoned down the 
front with small round buttons. Brown straw hat, trimmed 
with a quilling of red satia, over which falls a row of écru- 
colored lace. 

Fie. 11.—Visittng-Drexs, oF Pink Sateen. The skirt is 
edged with two ruffles and headed by a puffing. Above this 
the skirt is laid in plaits, which are cut out in points. The 
striped sateen tunic is short, edged with white lace, and 
drawn up on the left side, under the pointed waist, where it 
is finished by two bias scarf-ends of the striped material, 
and tied with bows of pink ribbon. The gathered chem- 
isette-waistcoat is of pale-pink surah, and is confined across 
the bodice with ribbon of the darkest shade of pink. Straw 
bonnet, trimmed with pink roses and ribbon. 

Fig. 1v.—Visit1ne-Dress, or Sutprvur-Cotor AND Brown 
Piarp Sommer Si1x. The bottom is trimmed with ruffles 
and plaitings of the silk of the dress and plain brown silk. 
The tunic is square, both front and back, and is cut open at 
the side. The front is trimmed with a narrow band of the 
brown silk and a wide band of cut-out muslin embroidery. 
The deep coat-basque has revers of plain brown silk. There 
is a short tunic in front, laid in deep plaits, which form a 
point. The waist has a Directoire collar. White chip hat, 
faced with ruby-colored satin, and trimmed with white 
feathers. 

Fie. v.—Watkrxe-Dress, oF BLUE AND Waite CHECKED 


{ narcissus. 


Fig. Vi.— WALKING-Dress, oF CHOCOLATE-COLORED SATEEN, 
with embroidery woven in the piece. The underskirt is 
edged with a narrew knife-plaiting, aud is composed of Lox- 
plaits. The polonaise body forms a panier in front, and is 
well draped behind, trimmed with a large bow at the back, 
and edged with embroidery all round. The overskirt is also 
edged with embroidery. Gray bonnet and plumes. 


Fig. vit.— WALKING-Dress, or Scotch PLarw. The under- 
skirt is laid in long kilt-plaits, The overskirt forms paniers 
over it. The body or jacket is of dark-green cashmere, cut 
in scallops at the edge and on the collar. Tight-fitting 
sleeves. 


Fic. v1it.—Hovsr-Dress, oF InptaA Fovrarp—Ecrv 
GrounpD, Figurep witn Bive. The very narrow vest, the 
small paniers, and the kiltings around the bottom of the 
skirt are of plain écrn-colored foulard. The bodice and 
overskirt, which are cut in battlements, are of the figured 
foulard. 


Fic. 1x.—Hovse-Dress, or Back GRENADINE. The skirt 
is edged with narrow kiltings of black satin. The drapery 
at the back falls in three puffs, and below this are ruffles of 
Spanish lace. A deep fall of Spanish lace trims the frout of 
the skirt. The polonaise is trimmed in front with a 
cascade of lace. At the back, it terminates with small 
basques. 


Fie. x.—New Sryte Summer Dress, composed of fine- 
checked spun silk, The skirt is box-plaited and edged with 
embroidery. Paniers of the checked silk and plain silk, 
with large sash bows of the plain silk. Bodice pointed back 
and front, with sleeves reaching only to the elbow. Brown 
straw hat, with feathers. 


Fie, x1.—Hart or Wuite Straw, faced with dark-green 
velvet, and trimmed with dark-green velvet and a bird’s 
head. 


Fig. x11.—Bonnet oF Rover Straw, trimmed with lace 
and red roses. 





Fig. x111.—WAtk1nc-Dress, oF Gray SATEEN, Ficurep 
witn Rosepups oF Pate Corr. The skirt has two side- 
plaited flounces. The tunic is draped across the front in 
folds, and is puffed at the back. The bodice is jacket-shape, 
and is slashed at the back. Bonnet of gray straw, trimmed 
with a half-wreath of pink rosebuds. 

Fic. xtv.—Dress-Bonnet, oF MANILLA Straw. It is 
lined with pink crépe shirred, and is trimmed with delicate 
pink feathers and brown velvet bows. 

Fig. xv.—Coarsk Brown Straw Boxnet, trimmed with 
blackberries and leaves. 

Fig. xvi.—Mornine-Dress, oF Licut-Bivr CasHMERE, 
trimmed with embroidered ruffles of the cashmere. 

Fig. xv11.—MorninG-JAcket, OF Rose-CoLorep FLANNEL, 
trimmed with white lace or embroidery. 

Fria. xvi11.—Jasot Coiuar, formed of black velvet and 
Mechiin lace. 

Fig. xrx.—Parasot, oF Biack SILK, covered with very 
narrow ruffics of black lace, 

Fig. xx.—Fan, with black sticks, and covered with old- 
gold and red-striped satin. 

Fie, xx1.—Tournunre Sxrrt, with ruffles at the back, and 
edged with Jace. Casings are placed under the ruffles, in 
which steel springs are run. 

Fria. xx11.—Jacket, oF WHITE FLANNEL, edged with flannel 





Pexzcate. The skirt is formed of two deep plaited fi 
A scarf of plain-blue percale covers the top of the upper 
flounce, The corsage is deep on the hips, and is made with 


Lo 
GresrraL Rrmarxs.—Many of the new summer dresses 
come with embroidery wrought on the edges, which is used 
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for the trimming, as in the sixth figure of our fashion-plate. 
Some of the embroidery is narrower than that used for the 
flounces, and these dresses are sold now at from $10.00 to 
$17.00, according to the quality. 

Beautiful pongees, with embroidery of this kind, are sold 
for $19.00. 

As will be seen by our colored fashion-plate, shorter overskirts 
are being worn, and of course these must be made somewhat 
fuller than those of the past, in order to drape in a more 
bouffant manner. These overskirts are often draped differ- 
ently on the two sides of the skirt. Sometimes the drapery 
falls quite low on one side, and is draped very high on the 
ether. Still, the short tunic is optional, as overskirts are 
worn in every way. Some are tight and narrow, whilst 
others are all in puffs. Plain skirts are usually made of 
heavy materials and rich embroideries; they need no trim- 
ming, but paniers are attached to the long pointed bodice 
that accompanies them. 

Materials of light texture are made puffy, very puffy, and 
mostly short; whilst heavy materials are made with long 
trains, as heavy train dresses are more dignified—short puffy 
dresses more coquettish. 

Bodices are made in several styles; that of the shawl to 
wrap over is in favor, aud is both tight and full. It is 
young-looking, and becoming to thin figures; stout, though 
young, full figures look best in the plain bodice. These full 
bodices should ‘be made over a tight lining, separate from 
the over material. The bodice itself is fastened at the waist 
ouly on one side, on the other it is crossed over. This is a 
slight imitation of an ancient Greek fashion. A white 
nun’s-velling dress, made in this way, is lovely. The skirt 
is very long and plain, and edged all round with a rich em- 
broidery of silk and gold. It is looped up on one side over 
an underskirt of white silk, and is drawn up into a pretty 
drapery at the back. The bodice and tunic are also edged 
round with a similar embroidery. In front, the bodice is 
crossed over, like a shawl, from shoulder to waist, and a gold 
belt keeps the bodice in place at the waist. It looks equally 
pretty in soft Indian muslin, or any other cclored nun’s- 
veiling, or muslin-de-laine. The trimming might be rows 
of ribbon instead of the embroidery, which would be more 
economical, Long pointed bodices are also worn for evening- 
dress ; but are made suituble for heavy materials. Cuirasses 
are also made pointed; they make the figure look slimmer 


than when tight and round over the hips. When straight } 


over the hips, they are cut round the basque in square tabs, 
in order to conceal the straight line. 

There is a variety in the battlemented basque-bodices. They 
are cut a little longer, and in the form of a tulip-petal, 
rounded, and pointed in the centre. Those in plush and 
satin, for wearing with ball-skirts, have occasionally plaits 
of lace some inches deep, showing between each division, 
while others have silk balls hanging from the points. Jersey 
bodices are much again in vogue, with plaid and other 
skirts. They are turned under on the hips, or cut to give 
the effect of a pointed bodice, back and front, and a fold of 
velvet or fancy material is laid along the edge. The folds 
of the skirt are caught up to meet the point at the back with 
hook and eye, or a looped sash is placed there. Many skirts 
have now double puffs on the hips, taking the place of 
paniers, above the deep box-plaiting. The puffs do not meet 
in front, but commence on each side. Other skirts have 
the panier-drapery folded down perpendicularly for some 
way, and then looped back. Bodices for young, slight 
figures, either in the day or evening, are often full and 
round-waisted in front, with a band coming from the sides, 
and have the plain back and basque, with long loops of rib- 
bon on each side of the basque. This style looks particularly 
well in foulard and nun's-cloth, with inch-wide satin ribbon. 

Instead of the white and dark backgrounds as affected last year, 
terra-cotta, strawberry-red, and partridge-brown have taken 
their place, and the designs are dots, from the merest speck 
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to those an inch and a half in diameter, as well as lines, 
checks, discs, etc. As pompons have been the rage during 
the winter, so will dots most likely be popular in washing 
fabrics. Large white balls, nearly touching each other, are 
to be seen on the new pale-blue, dark-green, and red sateens, 
and the balls stand out well in relief. 

The stripes on the sateens are wide and even, alternate 
white and color, so that trimming may be managed with 
kiltings, in which the white stripe is folded inside, and there 
is a change, in effect with the wearer’s every movement. 
The checks are small, The costumes will consist of a com- 
bination exactly as more costly ones; for example, the 
bodice will be plain terra-cotta or telegraph-blue sateen, and 
the skirt will be either ‘dotted or checked; the turreted or 
tabbed basque is likely to be much used for such bodices. 
White embroidery in Irish point designs, and either small 
white thread or pearl buttons are to be the trimmings. 

For the flowered sateens that resemble foulards, more fan- 
ciful styles are prepared—Wattean and Princess polonaises 
of the figured sateens, and plaited skirts of plain sateen, 
matching in color the ground of the polonaise. The trim- 
ming will be open embroideries, the designs for which are 
copied from lace; velvet collars, cuffs, and waistbands are 
} also prepared for these sateen dresses, and a great point in 

such additions is that they can be easily put on and off as 
> required, Bows of satin ribbon are fastened on the 
shoulders, and likewise on the point of the bodice, and the 
sleeves only reach midway between the elbow and wrist, 
and in many costumes an insertion of open embroidery is 
placed lengthwise down the front half of the sleeve. 

Velvet ribbons are much used as trimmings for dresses, 
knots of them looking very well on white, pink, or shades 
of yellow. They look particularly well and appropriate on 
the Watteau-like sateens. 

Manitles, jackets, etc., are all worn, and the style differs but 
little from those in use for the past year. Nearly all the 
mantles have the dolman-shaped back, and some of tlie 
jackets are shorter and jauntier-looking than those lately 
worn, while the ulster and pelisse-shaped garments are if 
possible longer. 

Bonnets are worn large or small, according to fancy, 
though the very exaggerated pokes and round hats are not 
in favor. The smaller capote is very popular. Black velvet 
) ribbon is much used on straw bonnets, and in many, a touch 
of yellow is given by some means. Most bonnets have the 
trimming placed on or near the top; but the becomingness 
depends so much on the style of trimming, that no lady 
should place the ornaments of her bonnet high, if the shape 
} of her face or of the bonnet does not warrant it. 








OUR PARIS LETTER. 
Rug ves Petits Cuamps. 

The dresses, this season, are of an extreme elegance. 
} Worth has never sent out more charming costumes. A 
} glance at his show-rooms suffices to reveal more beautifnl 
{ materials and graceful models than can be done justice to 
} in a single article. 
‘The favorite materials are very varied. First we have the 
: brocaded satins, the newest of which show a small set design 
scattered at long intervals over the satin groundwork, the 
, design being several shades darker than the background. 
: The prettiest of these is a small shamrock. or club-shaped 
{ spot, in dark-brown on a pale-brown ground, or in dark-red 
} on a crushed-strawberry background. Another style shows 

fruits in satin, relieved on a faille background in solid 

colors: thus, a small apple in black and red satin is scattered 

over a changeable faille in black and red tints. Still another 

pretty pattern has. small pink strawberries, with shaded 
) leaves in olive satin, on a background of olive faille. This 
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is made up in combination with faille in olive and deep { 


rose-pink tints. Another very beautiful material is an olive } velvet. or in cream-white faille. 


satin, figured with small close-set spots in white velvet. 


Spotted materials are to be extensively worn this season. { 


The newest of the black grenadines shows a spot in some $ 
brilliant color in floss silk, strewn at long intervals over the ; 


ball-dress, the corsage and train of which may be in black 
As to the large square 


: shawls, they form charming draperies, without being sub- 


mitted to the vandalism of the scissors. A short dress, with 
the skirt-front composed of a Chantilly point over white 
satin, the back of the skirt and the corsage being of black 


material. The new ruby-red shows best in these spots, as its } silk gauze, brocaded iu a large pattern, and trimmed with 


bright tint es the somb of the black background, { 
The newest black gauzes show very large broché designs in 
arabesque patterns. For spring and summer dinner-dresses 
and for watering-place dresses for young ladies, crépe de 
Chine is the favorite material. The newest style is to have 
the dress entirely of crépe, two forms of the material, the 
plain and the embroidered, being blended in the same dress. 
Worth has just composed a lovely costume in these delicate 
materials which merits description. The hue of the dress 
was pale-pink. The front of the short skirt was in embroid- 
ered crépe, finished with two flounces of ivory silk lace, 








black lace and knots of black satin ribbon, forms an elegant 
toilette for a watering-place, and to those who possess the 
shawl and the lace a really inexpensive one. 

The newest colors are Medusa-blue, wood-brown, and 
Canoque, which last is a peculiar shade of écru. Crushed 
strawberry is still much worn, and is combined with the 
palest shade of silver-gray with a very charming effect. 
Pekin silks in very wide stripes, both in solid and in 
contrasting colors, are very much in vogue, the fav- 
orite tints in the latter being the prevailing black and 
white. Changeable gauzes, both in silk and in worsted, are 


continuing all around the skirt. Two scarfs of faille } amongst the novelties of the season, and are made up in 
crossed this skirt-front, and were knotted behind at one side } combination with solid-colored Pekins and failles. Bronze- 
of the draped overskirt in plain crépe, which was bordered } brown velvet is used for trimming cream-white crépe de 


with a band of the silk, and which fell to the top of the lace 
flounces. The corsage was of plain crépe laid in plaits, its 
edge being concealed under the edge of the upper scarf, so 
as to give the impression of a dress cut allin one. These 
crope dresses are admirably adapted for watering-place wear 
in America, as they are at once cool and durable, as well as 
very elegant. The above model, being simple and tasteful, 
can readily be imitated in less costly materials and a less 
showy color. If the dress is to be made with an open waist, 
the folds should be made to cross in front, and the dress 
should be worn with a belt of the faille. 

One of the prettiest innovations of the season consists in 
making up black transparent materials over cream-white 
satin. Ladies who possess treasures of black real lace can ’ 
now rejoice in them, as that delicate and beautiful fabric is 
largely employed for trimming these new dresses. The latest 
one composed by Worth has a short skirt in cream satin, 
bordered with a wide plaited flounce, over which falls a 
flounce of black lace. Down the front of the skirt goes a shell- 
trimming of blended black and white lace, set with knots 
of black watered ribbon. The apron-tunic isin black silk 
gauze, figured with large black velvet spots; it is very simply 
draped, falling over the flounce in front. The back of the 
overskirt is composed of full puffed draperies of black satin. 
The corsage is of the brocaded gauze, lined with white satin, 
and trimmed down the front with a full jabot of black lace 
and black watered ribbon. It is made with a deep point in 
front, is cut up very high on the hips, and has at the back a 
postillion-basque, trimmed with black lace. Half-long 
sleeves, which are to be met by long black gloves of glacé 
kid, the Swedish kid being of a bad color in black. 

A very handsome walking-dress for a young lady was 
recently worn at a full-dress private concert. The plaited 
skirt was covered by a drapery, falling very low at one side, 
and canght up at the other by a bias bow of black velvet; 
this overskirt was bordered with a wide bias band of black 
velvet. The corsage was made with folds in front, slightly 
shirred at the waist, and was plain at the back, with a deep 
square basque bordered with black velvet. A round cape of 
black velvet completed the toilette. A short skirt of white ‘ 
satin, figured with large black velvet flowers, and bordered ) 
with a wide plaited flounce in white satin, over which falls ' 
a flonnce of black lace, looks very elegant with a corsage of ; 
white satin, with revers of black velvet and full draperies of 
black lace falling over the underskirt. For a less dressy 
twilette, the corsage is made of black satin and without the 
revers. 

Black lace shawls are now once more in vogue for trim- 
ming, or rather for forming part of a handsome buall-dress. 
The pointed shawl, placed with the point uppermost and 
draped over white satin, forms a superb skirt-front for a 





Chine, and sailor-blue satin is combined with black gauze 
for toilettes for elderly ladies. 

The Kate Greenaway or baby-bonnet retains its popu- 
larity. The melon-shaped hats in dark felt are now worn 
by young ladies who ride on horseback, in preference to the 
stovepipe hat. 

Lucy H. Hooper. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fig. 1.—Boy’s Suit, oF Dark-Bive FLaANnet, The knick- 
erbockers are not very tight-fitting. Tho tkirt has a collar 
and cuffs of a darker shade of blue, with anchors embroidered 
in white in the corners of the collar. Straw hat, trimmed 
with blue ribbons, 

Fig. 11.—Grri’s Costume, or Sitver-Gray CasHMErr. 


; The coat is sacque-shape, with a cape tied in front with 


satin ribbons. Straw hat, trimmed with rosebuds and pink 
and white striped rilbon. 

Fic. 11.—Grru’s Dress, or. Buve AND WuHitr PLaip 
CuamsBry. The underskirt is of chambry, of solid blue. 
The overdress is of the plaid. The tunic, collar, and cufie 
are trimmed with torchon lace, or, if preferred, with Ham- 
burg edging. 





OUR PURCHASING AGENCY. 

After many urgent requests, we some time since established a 
Purchasing Agency, and encouraged by the substantial recogni- 
tion that has followed owr efforts to meet the wants of persons 
wishing the best selected goods from the EASTERN MARKETS, at the 
LOWEST PRICES, we again call attention to our unsurpassed ad- 
vantages for supplying EVERYTHING used in the HOUSE, to the 
entire satigfaction of all who favor us with their orders, Special 
attention is given to every article bought; and the list includes 
Ladies’, Gentlemen's, and Children’s Wear, Wedding Outfits, 
Infants’ Wardrobes, Wedding, Holiday, and Birthday Presents, etc. 

The advantages gained by all persons sending their orders to 
our Purchasing Agency have been appreciated by the large number 
who have been served since it has been established, in the saving 
of money, time, and trouble, 

Samples furnished, only on receipt of 25 cents, Circulars are 


| free to any one writing for them, containing full particulars, and 


mode of doing business. Remember all are served, not only our 
subscribers, but any one else in want of goods or wearing apparel, 
Address all communications for our Purchasing Agency to 
MRS. MARY THOMAS, 
P. 0. BOX 1626, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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CORALINE. 


ITS DISCOVERY AND USE IN THE MANUFACTURE OF CORSETS. 


About three years ago a discovery was made which has 
nearly revolutionized the manufacture of corsets in this 
country. This discovery sists in the treat t of a 
fibre known as Istle, by which it acquires an elasticity, 
toughness and durability superior to tho finest whalebone. 
The Istle is manufactured from a plant which grows upon 
the plains of Mexico, and resembles in appearance the 
American Aloe or Century-plant, except that the leaves are 
longer and more slender. The leaves of this plant are 
gathered by the natives; and, in a very crude and primi- 
tive manner, the soft pulp is scrap: d away, leaving clusters 

‘of tough, wity fibres about the size and consistency of 
bristles, and from one to three feet in length. These are 
dried, and packed in bales, and shipped to New York, where 








they are then further prepared by combing or “hackling,” 
until every imperfect fibre is removed. These fibres are 
fed into an ingenious winding machine, which wraps them 
with thread and binds them into a continuous cord. (See 
picture on next page.) This cord, or “ Coraline ” as it is now 
called, is then wound upon large reels and is ready for use. 

The most important feature in this interesting invention 
remains yet to be mentioned. The Coraline possesses, in 
its natural state, considerable stiffness, but only a moderate 
degree of elasticity. In the course of the investigations, a 
mode of treating this material was discovered which in- 
creases its elasticity more than fourfold. There is not 
more difference between soft rubber and vulcanized rub- 
ber, or between the pliable iron and the tempered steel, 








GATHERING ISTLE, OR THE CORALINE PLANT. 


than between Coraline in its natural state and the same 
material after it has been subjected to the tempering pro- 
cess, The elasticity is not given to it by the addition of 
any new materials, but by effecting a change in the ele- 
ments which already exist in the natural fibres. 

The discovery and development of this remarkable in- 
vention is due wholly to the enterprising firm of Warner 
Brothers, whose corset factory is located at Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, They have here the largest corset factory in 
the world, covering about two acres of floor space, with a 
frontage on three streets of five hundred and thirty-six 
feet, employing twelve hundred hands, and turning out 
six thousand corsets daily. The success of this firm is one 
of the marvels of business enterprise in this country. The 
two brothers who constitute the firm, I. De Ver Warner 
and Lucien C, Warner, are both regularly educated physi- 
clans, and previous to 1874 were engaged in the practice 
of their profession. The effects of badly-fitting corscts 
upon the health of women first called their attention to 
this subject, and suggested to them the invention of a cor- 
set especially adapted to the wants of their lady patients. 





This met with so great success that they decided to extend 
the blessing of properly fitting corsets to the entire com- 
munity; and, giving up a large and lucrative practice, 
they entered the untried fields of the manufacturer and 
merchant. 

A day cannot be more pleasantly spent than in visiting 
their immense factory at Bridgeport. This is under the 
general supervision of Dr. I. De Ver Warner, who is very 
ably assisted by the genial superintendent, Mr. H. F. 
Greenman. One is first impressed by the intelligent ap- 
pearance of the employees, most of them women, neatly 
and tastefully dressed, many of them having left positions 
as teachers in New England school-rooms to find more 
lucrative employment in this factory. The whole factory is 
a@ model of neatness and order; the corsets are never 
washed, hence cleanliness is the first lesson to be learned 
in corset-making, and floors and tables are kept as scrupu- 
lously clean as the most exacting housewife could desire. 

The character of the help employed explains in a large 
measure the quality of the work produced at this factory. 
It has always been the aim of Warner Brothers toe make 
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only perfect work, so that every one of their corsets should 
be a permanent advertisement for the firm. “Many a 
firm,” says Dr. I. D. Warner, “has spoiled what might 
have continued a prosperous business, by cheapening their 
goods after having acquired a reputation for them. We 
are as careful in securing the very best material to-day, as 
when we began manufacturing. Every corset goes through 
the hands and under the eyes of four different inspectors 
before it goes into the packing-room, and any purchaser of 
our corsets will confer a favor by returning one which is 
discovered to be defective.” 

The factory of Warner Brothers, at Bridgeport, is but one 
department of their vast business enterprises. The main 
salesrooms are in New York City, under the immediate 
charge of Dr. Lucien C. Warner, who attends to the sale of 
the goods, the purchase of the materials, and to the general 
financial management. In this work he has the assistance 


injurious padding. Three years ago, Dr. I. De Ver Warner 
invented, and the firm introduced, Dr. Warner's Flexible 
Hip Corset, in which the bones over the hip run, like the 
ribs, horizontally around the body, This makes a corset 
which is easy and comfortable, and prevents the bones over 
the hips from breaking. 

The latest and greatest invention of Warner Brothers was 
the Coraline, which was introduced two years ago, in the 
spring of 1881. Coraline is now employed as the stiffening 
material, not only in the special corset known as the Cora- 
lino Corset, but also in the Health, Flexible Hip, Nursing, 
Abdominal, and other popular styles, It seems likely ina 
little while to entirely supersede horn and whalebone in 
the manufacture of corsets, as it is superior to these in every 
way. It is far more durable; it is not affected by cold, heat 
or moisture; it is enfficiently firm and elastic to prevent 
the corset from wrinkling—which is all that is required— 
while it is also so flexible that: it allows freedom in the 











of his life-long friend and college classmate, Mr. J. J. Wil- 
son, and a large corps of sal , book-keepers and clerks, 
Three years ago, a branch house waa opened in Chicago, 
under the able management of Mr. J. A, Miner, and from 
here their very large Western trade is supplied. There is 
scarcely a town in the entire country, from Maine to Cali- 
fornia, where their goods are not sold, and where the name 
of Warner's Corsets is not a household word. 

One reason for the great success attending their business 
is that Warner Brothers have always sold their goods at a 
reasonable profit. Although their corsets are protected by 
over thirty different patents, they have not made this an 
excuse for charging exorbitant prices; but have chosen 
the wiser and more liberal course of using their patents to 
protect the public against worthless and deceptive imita- 
tions of their goods. This firm was the first to make pop- 
ular a corset with a full bust in front, and so do away with 





movements of the body, and adds greatly to the health and 
comfort of the wearer. 

A few years ago it was thought that only common goods 
could be made-in this country, and that all fine corsets 
must be imported. To-day the better grade of goods made 
by Warner Brothers excels in quality and workmanship 
the finest imported corsets. But it is principally for the 
improvements in shape and construction which they have 
introduced that the connection of Warner Brothers with 
the manufacture of corsets is remarkable. They have 
demonstrated that “tight-lacing” is not essential to grace 
or beauty of form; and while impractical dress reformers 
have been preaching reforms which no one would adopt, 
Warner Brothers, by introducing properly-fitting corsets, 
have given practical aid to the health and comfort of several 
million ladies. This is some compensation, at least, to tho 
stronger sex, when reflecting that in the United States 
about ten million dollars are paid annually for corsets, 
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AALS 


VEGETABLE SICILIAN 


HAIR RENEWER 


was the first preparation perfectly adapted to cure diseases 
cf the scalp, and the first successful restorer of faded or 
gray hair to its natural color, growth, and youthful 
beauty. It has had many imitators, but none have so 
fully met all the requirements necdful for the proper 
treatment of the hairand sealp. Ha.i’s Harm Reyewern 
has steadily grown in favor, and spread its fume and use- 
fulness to every quarter of tho globe. Its unparalleled 
snuecess can be attributed to but one cause: the entire fuljil- 
neut of its promises. 

The proprietors have often been surprised at the receipt 
of orders from remote countries, where they had never 
made an effort for its introduction, 

The use for a short time cf Hant’s Marr Renewer 
wonderfully improves the personal appearance, It cleanses 
the scalp from all impurities, enres all humors, fover, and 
dryness, and thus prevents baldness. It stimulates the 
weakened glands, and enables them to push forward a 
new and vigorous growth, The effects of this article are 
not transient, like those of alcoholic preparations, but 
remain a long time, which makes its use a matter of 
economy. : 


BUCKINGHAM'S DYE 


FOR TUE 


WHISKERS 


Will change the beard to a natural brown, or black, as 
desired, It produces a permanent color that will not 
wash away. Consisting of a single preparation, it is 
applied without trouble, 


PREPARED BY 


R. P, HALL & C0., Nashua, N. H. 


Sold by all Dealers in Medicines, 


FOR ALL THE FORMS 
Serofulous, Mercurial, and Blood Disorders, 


The best remedy, because the most searching and 
thorough blood-purifier, is 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 


Sold by all Druggists; $1, six bottles, $5. 


THINK OF IT NOW! 


Althongh much is said about the importance of a blood- 
purifying medicine, it may be possible that the subject has 
nover seriously claimed your attention, Think of it now! 

Almost every person has somo form of scrofulous poison 
latent in his veins, When this develops in Scrofulous 
Sores, Ulcers, or Eruptions, or in the form of 
Rheumatism, or Organic Diseases, the suffering 
that ensnes is terrible, Hence the gratitude of those who 
discover, as thousands. yearly do, that 


‘i s 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
will thoroughly eradicate this evil from the system, 


As well expect life without air as health without pure 
bloud. Cleanse the blood with Aver’s SARSAPARILLA. 


PREPARED BY : 


Dr. J.C. AYER &'CO., Lowell, Mass. 








GOSSAMER — 


WATERPROOF GARMENTS. 
5 GRAND MEDALS. 
Exposition Universelle, Paris, 1378. 
Centennial Exhibition, Phila, 1976, 

The Public are cautioned against 
WURTULESS IMITATIONS of our 
Waterproof Garments that are put on 
the Market in a manner to deccive. 
S The GENUINE QUALITY, which hasstoed 
§ the test of every climate,and are manu- 
factured by @ SECRET PROCESS KNOWN 
S ONLY TO ouRsrtvrs, have our full firm 

name on the loop of each garment, or 
other evidence that it is genuine. 


GOSSAMER RUBBER CLOTHING CO, 


72 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
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EQUAL TO FINEST HAND 
PAINTING. 





Prepared for decorating Silk, 
Satin, and other fabrics, Very 
artistic, and yet so readily un- 
derstood, that of these flowers, 
sprays, etc., of fine tints and 
delicate coloring, combinations 
of rare beauty are easily made. 
Desirable for decorating Odor 
Bottles, Tidics, Cushions, Lamp 
Shades, Sachets, etc. 

25c. 50c. and $1.00 sram- 
ple packages sent on receipt of 

Porat price, 
Catalogue sud Directions mailed free on application, 


PALM & FECHTELER, 
RETAIL DEPARTMENT, 
No. 6 WEST 14th STREET, 


Near FirtH Avenue, NEW YORK. 


Tho ESTEY ORGAN 


will deserve the repu- 
tation of former years 
by the continued ad- 
dition of ell the em- 
bellishments and im- 
provements that costly 
and skilled artisans 
can produce, 
IntustTRaTeD CaTa- 
ha aot | Loauss, with elegant 
‘ j and varied styles, sent 
gee e sera. free to all applicants. 








Sold by all Druggists; $1, six bottles for $5. 











Brattleboro, Vt. 





J. ESTEY & CO.; ~: 
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“TPlease ccy where! you saw this Advertisement, 














i DRY GOODS. | 


| DRY COODS. 


0:——:0:——:0: +» :0: —:0: —:0 


PURCHASING BY PROXY. 


The mailorder department at Sharpless & Sons’ 
ts perfect in its most minute details, and through 
ats systematic workings, shopping by mail is ren- 
, d.red easier, and is often more satisfactorily done 
than in person. The articles ordered are selected 
y by experts who have thorough knowledge of their 

business, and faichfully obcy their letter of in- 
structions, or if the matter is left to their judg- 
ricnt, will display taste and skill in the choice of 
Sabrics and garnishings. 

Letters of inquiry are promptly responded to, 
catalogues, price lists and samples sent, estimates 
given for Bridal Trousseaux, Mourning and 

Travelling Outfits, School Girls’ and Infants’ 
Wardrobes, and aiso Upholstery Furnishings for 
rooms and houses. All orders filled with care 
and dispatch. Address, 


SHARPLESS & SONS, 


fg, etna ra a 
EVERY LADY 


Should send for Strawbridge & Clothier’s Catalogue, which 
contains one hundred and twenty large pages, nearly one 
thousand illustrations, and four pages of new music, Is 
especially valuable to those who shop by mail, or are 
interested in home art. Send fifteen cents for copy of samo, 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, Philadelphia. 
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Address New Yorx Curmrcat Co., 3 E. Fourth St, N. 


Oh my, , eae you look nice. But you needn't be 80 
stuck up! My mamma ts going to get someaf those 
Diamond Dyes and fix my clothes over too/ 


THE DIAMOND DYES 


Are the Best Dyes Ever Made. 
DRESSES, COATS, SCARFS, HOODS, YARN, STOCK- 





INGS, CARPET RAGS, RIBBONS, FEATHERS, 
or an seatone § or fade jess easily and perfcctly col- 
ored to a: gk, Brown, Green wn 
Scarlet ardivat i Nas 7 Blue, © Seal seal Brown 
Olive m, and 20 other best colors, 

end Durable. "Each pac pac. will color one 06 0 1 ty oat 
of goods, If pom pave never used Dyes, try these once. 
You will be delighted. Sold by druggists, or send us 10 
cents, and any color wanted sent post-paid. 24 colored 
samples and @ Jct of fanc cards sent for a 8-cent stamp. 

WELLS, RIC SON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 


GOLD PAINT. SILVER PAINT. 


BRONZE PAINT. ARTIST'S | BLACK. 


or gilding F spey I Baskets, Frames, Chande- 
Ry d forall kinds of ornamental he. qual to 
pry Mey the high-priced paid _— only 10 cents a package 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlirgton, Vt. 


‘ iF YOU WANT 


‘The most popular and sat 
isfactory Corset as re; 
Health,” Comfort, and Ele 
eee of Form,’’ be sure 
















SKIRT SUPPORTER. 


It is particularly adapt- 
rob J e present style of 







FOY, HARMON & CO., 
New Haven Conn. 


BRIGGS & C0 § A warm iron passed over the 
® back of these Papers transfers 
re 7 | wl bbe my to any Fabric. 
Braids. and Initlal Letterd. 
New k, bound in cloth, ° 
showing all Briggs & Co.'s 
Patterns for Spring 1883, — 
cluding handsome Brnidi 
Sets for dresses, sent on veastpa 
of seven three-cent stamps. 


100 FRANKLIN STREET, 


New York. Retail by the 
heading Zephyr Woel - 
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BEATTY Svoxcazrst ONLY $59 


All Regular Price $83 Mhsi ie: 





“~ 


$83.00 
FOR ONLY 


$39.00 I 










Freight 1 Cello, 8 ft, tone, 3 
Prepaid Ss $Clarabe a 
tone, 





jg 0 Grom h_ of the organ-build- 
_ tia IN APPEAR- 

KE CUT. The Case 

ornamented with 

'y veneers, 4 


a oO AVE 
UPLER, which doubles 
= wer 0 of the instru- 
en! -— es 
ee va Pocket for bt Music, Beatty’ 
, mG Patent Stop Action, 
Board, &c., &c. 
Lid and con- 


ae design, na never get out 
of repair or worn, 


Special Ten-Day Offer. 


If you will remit me $59 ard 












givenand 
a full war- 





PO On receipt 0 Honey Order, Rogie 9&0 in cosh by Bank Dealt, 
Post Office Mon: er, Registered Letter, Express Pre- 
Cc O U N: yet. orby Check upon your Bank, if forwarded within 
Thereby ree to anon ee $s Coupon for 994. as >) 
8 Parlor 3 mena with bench, book, etc. widing the cash balance 9 accom) 
step, pond you a recel; bill in full for K yaad bo x ‘and shi eres. the Organ just as 
nes or six years, refunded with interest from the da f remittance if not as re 


Asa further ind coy’ you, vided you order immediately, within the 
eREiGnT = 7 fo Mute Beet reps: Telekton the above organ bo Toe —— railroad 

Mississipp! River, or tat fare boy on sootgnt Scone) going west of This i3 a rare oppor- 
foelty to pincd an ihetra wees ry door, all Frepaid, at Saipenliasheress whelerahe 


"TO 50.00 for I have read your statement in this advertise- 
How eyes as and I order one on‘ Scondition thee 1t it must prove exactly as represented in every 
pe tee os of one Piped use and dem: “§-w ieee ve of my gen 8 , with interest 
orward al r cen! ‘our 4 a 
a my ateter ight Bea ales, ane Bani Oly Check, Y¥. aaa sure 4 co emit on last any 
hich will secure ie spacial Off offer. Ves, desire othis 3 m: instrument in’ 
this spevlal price, PROVIDING O: IVEN IMMEDIA’ inact 








Agia ral om ve" {DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 
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The STGRBe'E j HARRISOF 











ROSES 


CHOICEST VARIETIES. STRONGE 
C2" Special Inducements to Path teri 


iT WILL PAY YOu 


to send for Cataloque,Free. WR F 
N.E. Corner 19th end Coe SRE RON SON 


HN) GARDS Latest yet, name 

nicely printed, 10c. 
Quickest returhs. Agents make money. 
Beautiful Sample Book and Largest Out- 
fit, 25c. Clinton & Co. North Haven, Ct. 
Give us a Trial Order. 


EMILE ZOLA’S WORKS. 


John Stirling’s Unabridged Translations. 
Nana! Seqnel to “L’Assommoir.” By Emile Zola. 
L’ Assommoir ; or, Nena’s Mother. By Emile Zola. 
Nana’s Daughter. Continuation of and sequel to “ Nana.” 
Theresa Raquin, A Novel. By Emile Zola, 
Above books are 75 cents each in payer, or $1 .00 in cloth. 

















The Bonheur des Dames ; or, The Shop Girls of Paris. 
La Delle Lisa; or, The Paris Market Girls. By Zola, 
Pot-Bouille. By Emile Zola. Pot-Bouille. 
Mysteries of the Court of Louis Napoleon. By Emile Zola. 
In The Whirlpool. By Emile Zola. 
The Girlin Scarlet; or, The Loves of Silvere. By Zola. 
Jiclene. A Tale of Love and Passion. By Emile Z»la. 
A Mad Lore; or, The Abbe ond His Court. By Zola. 
(laude’s Confession. By Emile Zola, author of “ Nana.” 
Magdalen Ferat. A Novel. By Emile Zola. 
Albine ; or, The Abbe’s Temptation. By Emile Zola. 
The Mysteries of Marseilles. By Emile Zola. . 

Above books are 75 cents each in paper, or $1.25 in cloth. 


Above books are published and for sale by 
T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, 
306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Copies of any one or all of the above books, will be sent to 
any one, to any place, postage pre-paid, on remitling price of 
the ones wanted, to T. B, Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, Ia, 





























THE NGPA. POEAR, O8 
establishment m 
feaiieee: of ing ™: 6 TAREE HSUS eS 
pled, 
org on ie rats ie EVE Naar 
Scent 8 the Rose Ome NE ey ater Dey ¢ comple 
Rose Growers, 
T A SPECIFIC FOR 
<P Epilepsy, 
Dance, <Alcohol- 
THE GREAT ism, Opium Ict- 
ing, Syphillis, 
Evil, Ugly Blood 
Discascs, Dyspep- 
[ CIO|N|QIUIE/RIO|R Sick Headache, 
Rheumatism, 
ae Costiveness, Nervous Prostratior, 
idney —— and I; rities. $1.50. 
“Samaritan Nervi ine is doing wonders.”* 
r. J. O. McLemoin, Alexander City, Ata. 
Laughlin, Cly: de, Kanscs. 
“It cured where physicians filed.” 
aa-Correspondenco trcel: ircely answered.“@3 
THE Da. §. A. RICHHIOL MED, C2, €2. OSEPI, Ko. 


eafely, ST eee et Tabak any port- 
Pr sent 0 
° THE DINGES & CONARD co. 
Spasms, Convul- 
sions, Falling 
ERG Sickness, St. Vit=s 
Ecrofula, Tings 
sia, Nervouszess, 
Nervous Weakness, Brain Worry, Blood Sores, 
le Testimonials. 
“I feel it my Saty Sa peon recommend it.” 
A. Edie, Beaver, Pa. 
At Druggists. C. N. Crittenton, Agent, N. Y. 


st Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 





The Wonder of the Age!=-=Mason’s Chart. 





This most wonderful in-] A Child 10 Bye old ean 
vention has been before the fectly. 
ublic but a shorttime. It ss 
tsover the keysof the piano, 4 
> organ ormelodeon, indicatin; 
the right key to strike, an 
how the hands are to be 
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S ¥ pid ‘ant can torced by ‘ 

if perfectly. lorsed “/ 

laa NY) , thébest music teachers in the United States. Price One Doltsr 
iy i for Complete Set (4 forms), including payment cf postage by us. 





ape wanted. If Ten CENTS extra are sent with order. we give, free, our new Music Album, ame 47 





Facey my Instrumental and'Vocal Music. Address SPAULDING & CU., 55 and 57 Washington Street, 
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ack aid to am 

Goran 1 Star Puzzle; TeTiesating 
rely ic; 25 New an 

nant WonderfulD 





1 legantly 

‘ The entire lot to introduee our 

goous i + 39 ‘cents, ortwo lots for fifty cen 
on Box 19. 


bl, Bo Now! Address 
Boston, Mass, 








Pronounced byemin- 
ent men and women, 
and og tne Press gener- 


EVE'S 
the a we] 
DAUGHTERS. 22222<:3 
@women ever wiitten. 


No woman who values hcrown Rappiness, or thatoft 

1 or children, can afford todo withoutit. As an indica- 

tion ore she éat hor's popularity, it may be stated that 

over 1 00 copies of her“ Common Sense in the 

Ik er 100.0 have been sold, andshe has had hundreds 

cf thousands of readers. The work is in one beauti- 
filly printed and bound, volume, Price 


rents wanted e where. Sent, post aid, on “receipt 
ce yt. by the ‘Publishers, 
NDERSON & ALLEM B 


G6: and G8 Reade § 
Book. of Testimonials sent 
on application. 


HARLAND. 





9 ~ Gold-Edge or 50 “ Beauties,” all Chromo Cards, name 
wi) a 10cents. Illustrated Book Free. Sample Book, 25 
U. 8. CARD CO., Centerbrook, Conn. 





Eczema, Tetters, Humors, Timples, Diseascs 


of Hair and Scalp, Inflammation, Lrupiious, 


Uleers, Itchings, all vanish by use of 
DR. C. W. BENSON’S 


SKIN CURE 


It makes the skin white, soft, and smuv.i; 
removes tan and freckles, and is the Best toilct 
dressing IN THE WORLD. Elegantly put up, two 
bottles in one package, consisting of both internzl 


and external treatment, 


All first-class druggists have it. Price $1 per 


package, 





QU innio SS Rose 


50 Ooloent new ChromoCards 10¢. 1 zat 
y Pets mak make 50 eee ~ See an ane tersoee ‘orks 
ss e. nk 
nolesale. sae RTRIORD CAl CARD WORKS, Northfo: bs 











oan ing with Catarrh or Bron- 
chitis who earnestly desire relief, | can 


furnish a means of Permanent and Pos- 

ae Cure. A Home Treatment. No 

Charge f2r consultation by mail. Valua- 

Ory tee ai Istors,Business-men. 
awyers, Nin’ x: rs, Bu: e 

Ad ss Rev. T CIILCS, Troy, Ohio. 














50 All New Chromo Cards for 1883, name on, _ or 
e * a 


40 Gold and Silver,10c. J.B. Liusted, Nassau, N. 





$8 for $4. 





bolievi> vg that, the sales will warrant the reduction. The Orga:etta thongh — in ¢ 


THE ORCANETTA. 


A Marvelous Musical Instrument 
THAT PLAYS ANY TURC. 


The Organette has gained ame 
@ world-wide reputati 
lengthy description of i 
necessary. It will be sufi 
say that it is a PERFIX ok 
that plays mechanically 
est popular music, sogs, 
walizes, jigs, etc. etc., as 
the best sucred airs. It consists of 
three strong bellows and a atof 
reeds with EXVRESSION box and 
SWELL. A strip of. perforated 
——_ represents the tune, and it is 
only necessary to place the 
paper tune in the instru- 
f ment, as shown in the pic- 
ture, and turn the hancle, 
which both opcraics the 
bellows and Rrovel Is the 
pertune. ‘I nerfora- 
ns in the paper allow the 
right reeds tu sound anda 
perfect tune is the result, 
np in time, execution, 


mode gis eae the least 
know ed, 





chil 

a oars it as is , ot in 
oe a little g'ri is 
playin a waltz, and her 
riends are dancing; 

they arebetter picascd than 
if Strauss himseif were 
playing forthem, and older 
people enjoy it equally as 
oe It is also tuned in 

e 


I 

AE, Governed in gil 

and is both handsome an 
e=ornamental. ‘The price of 
eesimilar instruments hs 

hitherto been $8, and the 

ade ‘mand has constantly ins 


Organetta 
Sys greatly reduced price, 





ti upon 
well-known Organette, which sells for $8 and $19. It contains the same number of reeds and pia’ a the game t Snes Our offer is 


pnd On receipe of &8 we 
o 
rare The price includes boxing and packing. 


our ageat, it he wo desires, Address, THE MASSACHUSETTS ORGAN CO., 5 


will send the Organetta by express to .- —- and incly 'e FRF: 
f BS we will vend it with ®2Z worth of music FREE, or 





mtsic, or on 

for B4 we will send it with a small aeatan of music 

and we will a T Wan the first purchaecrr for avy tov'n 
ashington St., Coston, Mass. 
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A NOTED BUT UNTITLED WOMAN. 
[From the Boston Globde.] 





The above is a good likeness of Mrs. Lydia E. Pink- 
ham, of Lynn, Mass., who abovoall cthcr human beings 
may be truthfully called the “Dear Friend of Woman,” 
assome of her correspondents love to call her. Sho 
is zealously devoted to her work, which is the outcome 
of a lifestudy, and is obliged to keep six lady 
assistants, to help her answer the largo correspondence 
which daily pours in upon her, each bearing its special 
burden of suffering, or joy at release from it. Her 
Vegetable Compound is a medicine for good and not 
evil purposes, I have personally investigated it and 
am satisfied of the truth of this. 

On account of its proven merits, it is recommended 
an | prescribed by the best physicians in the country. 
One says: “It works liko a charm and saves much 
pain. It willcure cntircly the worst form of falling 
of the utcrus, Leucorrhea, frregular and painful 
Menstruation, all Ovarian Troubles, Inflammation and 
Ulceration, Floodings, all Displ its and ihe con- 
sequent spinal weakness, and is especially adapted to 
the Change of Life.” 

It permeates every portion of the system, and gives 
new life and vigor. It removes faintness, flatulency, 
destroys all craving for stimulants, and relieves weak- 
ness of thestomach, It cures Bloating, Headaches, 
Nervous Prostration, General Debility, Sleeplessness, 
Depression and Indigestion. That fccling of bearing 
down, causing pain, weight and backache, is always 
permanently cured by its use, It will at all times, aud 
under all circumstances, act in harmony with the law 
that governs the female system. 

It costs only $1. per bottle or six for $5., and is sold by 
éruggists, Any advice required as to special cases, and 
the names of many who have been restored to perfect 
health by the use of the Vegetaklo Compound, can be 
obtained by addressing Mrs, P., with stamp for reply, 
at her home in Lynn, Mass. 

For Kidney Complaint of cither sex this compound is 
unsurpassed as abundant testimonials show. 

“Mrs, Pinkham’s Liver Pills,’ says one writer, “are 
the best in the world for tho cure of Constipation, 
Biliousness and Torpidity of tho liver. Her Blood 
Purifcr works wonders in its special line and bids fair 
to equal the Compound in its popularity. 

All must respect her as an Angel of Mercy whose sole 
ambition is to dogood to others, 

Philadelphia, Pa. ® 





Mrs. A. M. D. 





DON'T FORGET Wyse very beet 


t 
NEW CARDS, just issued for 1888, or 1Ce, 
& packs@1, All Chromos, A, oe doreuieet fancy designs ever seen, 


pocxeeli= uality is our aim, Namein = ered 

Sod Brcsdny Cord rewrite Beet Laas, trated Premiuc 
ar Ww. llustra’ 

Te eo eon Oe FEATON & CO. Northiord. Conn. 
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DIGNIFICANT SPRING 


A Dissertation upon its Advent, 
and its Effect upon 
Mankind. 


“The green leaf of the new-come Spring.”—Shak. 

Everybody recognizes spring, when it is once 
upon us, but many persons are not familiar with 
the exact date of its appearance. Webster, the 
world-renowned lexicographer, gives us a defini- 
tion, which may not be inappropriate here. 
‘«Spring,’’ says he, ‘‘is the season of the year 
when plants begin to vegetate and rise; the 
vernal season, comprehending the months of 
March, April, and May, in the middle latitudes 
north of the equator.” : 

Thomson, in his ‘‘ Seasons,” and Shakespeare, 
in many of his works, have, perhaps, no pects 
in describing it, and yet ‘‘ethereal spring”’ is 
freighted with malaria, ‘that insidious foe, 
lurking unseen in the very air we breathe.” 
1t spreads over the fairest portions of our land; 
brings death and disease to thousands; cuts cff 
scores upon scores of ovr children and youth, 
as well as those in advanced life. A pestilences 
regarded with little less apprehension, and people 
everywhere are asking: ‘‘What.is it?” ‘ Where 
does it come from?” ‘‘ What will cure it?” 


KIDNEY-WORT AS A SPRING MEDICINE. 


When you begin to lose appetite: have a 
headache, @ pain in your side, back, and shoul- 
ders; to toss about at night in restless dreams; 
to wake in the morning with a foul mouth and 
furred tongue; feel disinclined to go about 
your work, heavy in body and oppressed in 
mind; have a fit of the blues; when your 
urine gets scanty or high-colored; to suffer 
with constipation, diarrhoea, or indigestion; 
have a pasty, sallow face, dull eyes, and a 
blotched skin; one or all of these common com- 
plaints will certainly be evidences that your 
liver is disordered, torpid, or perhaps diseased. 
A bottle of Kidney-W ort is, under such circum- 
stances, a priceless boon to such @ person. 

Bare assertions of proprietors have come to 
possess less force than they frequently merit. 
The cause of this condition of popular skepti- 
cism is, in the main, to be found in the fact that 
charlatanism covers our broad land. Merito- 
rious articles are too frequently found in bad 
company. 

The proprietors of Kidney-Wort always prove 
all their assertions touching the merits of their 
preparations, When we affirm, therefore, that 
Kidney-Wort isa specific for just such disorders 
as have been mentioned in this article, the proof, 
too, belongs to and shall follow this statement. 
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FAC-SIMILE SIGNATURE ON EVERY BOX. 
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A GOOD SALAD ASSURID. 


THE MOST DELICIOUS AND THE 
MOST POPULAR MAYONAISE FOR 
ALL KINDS OF SALADS, RAW 
TOMATOES, CABBAGE, COLD 
MEATS, FISH, ETC., evcr offercd 
for sale, 

All Grocers sell it. 
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SPLENDID BOOK FOR MOTHERS. 


YOUTH: 178 CARE AND CULTURE 


The filiering titles edapet Sian give La ~ ‘taint idea 
of the subjects treated; but it is impossible to convey in 
this prospectus more than a hint at the excellence of the 
work, whose every page is Froese with wisdom: 

Chapter 1, Cultureand Improvement. 2. The Eradica- 
tion of Disease. 8. The Threshold of Life. 4. Boy Man- 
hood in its Karly Stage. 5. Boy Manhood ina its Later 
Years. 6. Girl Womanhood in its Early 8 7. Girl 
Womanhood in its Later Years, 8, Havitasa eet 
—Temper and Moodiness—Capricious Appetites, Pleasures, 
Pastimes, Rewards, and Punishments, 

To this has been added a paper by that charming English 
writer, Grack GREENWOOD, on the Physicul Education of 
— —* and a paper on the Dress of Girls, by a 
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‘AIDS 70 | PAMILY GOVERNMENT 


BY BERTHA MEYER, 

A lady of the highest rank in society, and nn devoted 
her splendid talent to showing mothers how to train and 
children in their tender years, Price, $1.00. Both 
books sent to one adress for $1.50, Send also for our Cata- 
logue. A Seite of our books are designed for women, 

to aid them in their caresand duties, Adi 
M. L. HOLBROOK, 13 Laight Street, New York. 
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BLACK DRE SS SILKS. 


MADE IN GENOA, ITALY. 


Genoa Silks are noted in Europe for purity of texture and wearing qualities. Being soft and pliable, 
they do not crack or cut, nor turn gray, like Lyons Silks. 

For sale by all first class retailers, from $1.25 to $3 a yard. None genuine unless branded on the selvage 
of every second yard. Jobbers supplied by the agents, 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 












































NEW STYLE SATEEN DRESS: BACK AND FRONT. 















































BL\CK GRENADINE DRESS; FRONT AND BACK, 
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NEW STYLE JACKET. BASQUINE JACKET. BONNET. 
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Gobbel Song and Waltz. 


As published by SEP, WINNER & SON, 1007 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia. 








From LA MASCOTTE. 





Gobbel Song. _ 














GOBBEL SONG AND WALTZ. 











D.C. al Fine. 


























LATEST STYLES FOR BONNETS AND HAT. 























